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WHATEVER 
YOUR STYLE, 



■ rofessionals, like these top Jazz artists, 
appreciate the full, rich sustaining tones they 
get in every register of their Gretsch guitars. 
Rave about Gretsch’s new streamlined styling 
. . . the wonderful ‘new feel’ of Gretsch 
extra-thin modeling. 

Why not try a Gretsch guitar? Whatever your 
playing style—there’s a model for you. Write 
for FREE, new Gretsch Guitar Catalog . . . 
pictures over 30 different models, plus special 
Gretsch Electromatic Amplifiers and accessories. 
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WITH THE NEW SOUND 


Hear "Shelly Manne and His Men" or 
"Shelly Manne and His Friends" 
on Contemporary Records 


SEE THE NEW DRUMS 

AT YOUR DEALER TODAY! 

TRY THE "SHELLY MANNE 

MODEL STICKS" TODAY 

The new Leedy STICK-SAVER COUNTER 
HOOP now supplied on all professional 
snare drums and tom toms. Send for our 
new catalog. 

•. . 
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Kings in Action photo by Charles Stewart 


Wild Bill rides a 
high one on his 
KING Cornet 

It looks like, it plays like, it feels 
like a Cornet should! That’s the way 
Wild Bill Davison feels about his 
King. Wild Bill’s Dixieland tones 
come out rich, round and lyrical in 
every range — with less effort, less 
fear of breaking on his King. 

Here is the world’s most copied cor¬ 
net. You’re smart to play the origi¬ 
nal! King Cornets inspire confidence 
— in top artists and beginners. The 
valve action is superb, the tone just 
right. 

If you’d like a new experience in 
playing ease, try a King Master 
Model Cornet at your King Dealer. 
Ask for the King with the Sterling 
Silver Bell that gives fuller tone, 
greater power. See for yourself. 

play with 
‘the Confidence 
of Kings 9 

THE H. N. WHITE CO. 

5225 Superior Ave.* Cleveland 3, O. 

KING • CLEVELAND • AMERICAN-STANDARD 



In Defense . . 

To the Editor: 


Winnipeg, Canada 


Just a line in defense of the blister¬ 
ing attack your critics gave Louis 
Armstrong on his performance at New¬ 
port. There are several things you peo¬ 
ple should realize: 


• Louis has already made his con¬ 
tribution to jazz. It's been as important 
a contribution as any. 


• He’s 57-years-old. A man that age 
thinks a little slower than a youngster. 
His last great recordings were made at 
Town Hall in 1947. 

• Re: having Kid Ory and Teagar¬ 
den sit in with him, I don’t think it 
would have been fair to Trummy 
Young. In all probability, it was some 
agent who promised this and an agent 
will promise you anything to get the 
date. 

• Louis has a successful formula 
for his performance; naturally, he’s 
reluctant to change it. It’s difficult to 
argue with success. 

• The blame should be put to who¬ 
ever booked Louis. They should have 
(and probably did) know what type 
of performance Louis would give them. 
Let’s face it. Louis is a big draw and 
that’s why he was booked. And why 
should he change his repertoire for one 
concert? 

Jazz is a young man’s art. When 
you get into your fiOs don’t expect the 
ideas to come forth or even the chops 
to hold out as they did 10 or 20 years 
ago. 

Paul Grosney 


Ole! . . . 

Los Angeles 

To the Editor: 

I’ve written my share of gripes. 
That’s the wonderful thing about jazz: 
every aficinado fancies himself an au¬ 
thority on the subject. And that’s often 
our downfall. We become too subjec¬ 
tive. 

Hence, it is a pleasure to be of posi¬ 
tive bent and give proper due to a most 
objective review. I refer to Don Gold’s 
coverage of the Kenton concert at 
Ravinia 

Gold has produced the most provoca¬ 
tive and pronounced examination of 
Sun s sounds in quite some time. He 
hasn i forgotten that criticism should 
be constructive and the critic honest, 
unbiased. The remarks he puts forth 
make this review of Ravinia both noble 
and noteworthy if but for the complete 
absence of sarcasm, emotional outrage, 
and prejudice. Ole, Senor Gold! 

Peet Begley 


Agreement . . . 

Montreal, Quebec 

To the Editor: 

I have been buying Down Beat for 
some time now, and while agreeing and 
disagreeing with opinions given by its 
writers, I have never before had the 
desire to voice my approval or disap¬ 
proval of them. Until now, that is. 

I have just finished reading your 
Sept. 5 issue and feel it my duty to 
congratulate Jack Tracy on his edito¬ 


rial on Nat Cole. Like Tracy, I feel 
very strongly about this situation and 
hope that tnis article will make some 
of TV's moguls sit up and take note. 

I have only been on/in this continent 
for some 10 months now, but have 
found that ample time to notice the de¬ 
plorable way Negro people are put 
down whenever new TV shows are be¬ 
ing handed out . . . 

The claim that sponsors for Nat’s 
show cannot be found does not seem 
feasible to me . . . 

Jonn H. C. Robertson 

(Ed. Note: See story on Cole's new sponsors i'p 
M usic News section ot this issue.) 


Blue For Lou . . . 

To the Editor: 


Chicago 


1 received my latest copy of Down 
neat yesterday, and since i have been 
reading your magazine since early in 
iybl, i jumped at the chance to write 
a letter lor your Chords and Discords 
column. 

1 do not pretend to be a jazz critic, 
like the people that claim that title 
in your magazine, but I am a collector 
ox jazz records, more or less in the 
modern vein. 

I was shocked to find unmentioned 
the name of Lou Levy from the piano 
category, either in the veteran or in 
the New Star polls. I am reasonably 
sure that .Lou Levy needs no introduc¬ 
tion to you, and as long as Lou has been 
on cne scene, how can this possible? 

If for no other album in the entire 
year, please tell all the critics for me 
that they should listen to the Lou Levy 
quartet on Jazz in Four Colors . 1 
honestly think that this album should 
race him at least one vote. 

Please add his name and make this 
poll complete. 

This gentleman possesses the one 
essential quality necessary for jazz . . . 
He SWINGS. 

David P. Harris 


Aw Shucks Dept. . . . 

Madisonville, Texas 

To the Editor: 

I would like to let you know how 
completely I agree with your comments 
on today's songs in the Aug. 8 issue 
of Down Beat . I like rock and roll, but 
when you hear it all day on the radio 
and half the night from a jukebox, it 
does get boring. 

However, until last January, I was 
in the same boat as most of the other 
kids of my age (14 years). I thought 
that rock and roll was the only type of 
modern music there was and that jazz 
was as obsolete as the racoon coat. 
The reason? Teenagers hear very little 
jazz on the radio and television, and 
the magazines written for teenagers 
contain no articles about jazz or jazz 
artists. 

There was a time when these were 
my views exactly, but since I started a 
subscription to your wonderful maga¬ 
zine almost eight months ago, my whole 
outlook on music has changed. 

Thank you so much for giving me a 
new source of enjoyment, the pleasure 
of really understanding jazz. 

Carol Gustine 
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-MUSIC NEWS- 


A donation by the Newport Festival to a clinic for narcotics addicts; a concert casualty; 
a western vote of trust for James C. Petrillo and a South African salute to Tony Scott, are 
among the featured stories in the regular news roundup that begins on page 9. 


-FEATURES- 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS: A RETURN ... 12 

A salute from one woman pianist to another who is back in action. By Marian McPartland. 

SHELLY MANNE: COVER STORY 13 

Number seven in Don Gold's Cross Section series on people in music. 

JIMMY GIUFFRE: MANY THANKS . „ 14 

Trio leader offers praise to some men who aided and encouraged him. By Dorn Cerulli. 

ART BLAKEY: THE JAZZ MESSAGE 15 

The drummer's dedication to spreading the word extends to all levels. By John Tynan. 

JAZZ IN CARACAS 14 

Jacques Braunstein paves the way for jazz south of the border. By Don Gold. 

ANITA O'DAY: THE SEARCH 2 ° 

'All I want is one big hit record,' says the swinging Miss O'Day. By George Forsythe. 

SPECIAL: POLL BALLOT 42 

Your first chance to vote in Down Beat's annual poll of its readers. 
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the first chorus 

__By Jack Tracy 

It’s that time of year again. 

For the 21st consecutive season this 
magazine is conducting its annual poll¬ 
ing of readers to determine their 
choices as musics best performers. The 
first ballot appears on page 42. 

Ballots will appear in three consecu¬ 
tive issues, and final results will ap¬ 
pear in the issue of Dec. 26, on news¬ 
stands Dec. 12. 

You might be interested in some of 
the results of the first such poll, con¬ 
ducted in 1937, and you might also be 
surprised by the number of names that 
have stayed prominent for 20 years. 

Benny Goodman captured the swing 
band category, trailed by Tommy Dor¬ 
sey and Bob Crosby. Hal Kemp’s was 
named top sweet band. 

TRUMPETER WAS Harry James, 
trailed by Bunny Berigan, Louis Arm¬ 
strong, and Roy Eldridge. Tommy 
Dorsey headed the trombonists, fol¬ 
lowed by Jack Teagarden and Juan 
Tizol. 

Tenor saxist? Chu Berry, with Bud 
Freeman and Eddie Miller running 
two and three. Jimmy Dorsey headed 
the alto saxists, with Johnny Hodges 
and Toots Mondello in the place and 
show positions. 

Goodman topped Artie Shaw and 
Jimmy Dorsey on clarinet easily, and 
the rhythm section consisted of Teddy 
Wilson, piano; Bob Haggart, bass; 
Carmen Mastren, guitar, and Gene 
Krupa, drums. 

Goodman was named top soloist, and 
his Sing , Sing , Sing took top honors 
both as best record and best arrange¬ 
ment. 

There was also a special set of Corn 
categories. The winners: Henry Busse, 
trumpet; Russ Morgan, trombone; Car¬ 
men Lombardo, sax; Ted Lewis, clari¬ 
net; Eddy Duchin, piano; Candy Can- 
dido, bass; Henry Reser (who?), gui¬ 
tar, and Abe Lyman, drums. 

And who do you suppose was named 
the best vocalist of the year (not then 
divided into male and female catego¬ 
ries) ? A young lady then singing with 
Chick Webb, Ella Fitzgerald. Which 
might offer excellent support to those 
who contend that no matter how much 
time passes, Ella is still the greatest. 

TWENTY YEARS LATER, the cate¬ 
gories may be a little different, with 
such things as flutes, composers, mis¬ 
cellaneous instrument, and the Hall of 
Fame added, but the intent is exactly 
the same. We’d like to know who you, 
the readers, dig. 

You are thus urged to avail yourself 
of the opportunity to express those 
choices. Vote only once, please. And 
to those few who annually send in- 
batches of ballots neatly filled out and 
signed by copying names from a tele¬ 
phone book, may we add that it won’t 
work this year, either. We spot check. 

The polls close Nov. 15. Fill your 
ballot out now. 


-MUSIC IN REVIEW 

• The Blindfold Test (Sal Salvador) 

• Heard in Person 

-DEPARTMENTS 


• Chords and Discords 4 

• Classic Modern (Ray Ellsworth) 32 

• Feather's Nest (Leonard Feather) 13 

• Filmland Up Beat (John Tynan) 19 

• The First Chorus (Jack Tracy) 5 

• High Fidelity (Billy Taylor) 31 

• The Hot Box (George Hoefer) 6 


• My Favorite Jazz Record 30 

• Perspectives (Ralph J. Gleason) 19 

0 Radio and TV (Will Jones) 13 

• Sound Reading 31 

• Strictly Ad Lib 8 

• Tangents (Don Gold) 17 

• Barry Ulanov 17 



On The Cover 
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Ted Williams' swinging cover shot of 
Shelly Manne, taken at Chicago's Blue Note, 
fronts this issue quite nicely, we think. The 
drummer, whose Contemporary album of My 
Fair Lady has led the jazz best-seller charts 
for months, is covered inside by Don Gold's 
absorbing Cross Section profile. It's on 
page 13. 
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the hot box 


By George Hoefer 


Twenty years ago, Sept. 26, 1937, an 
Associated Press dispatch appeared in 
newspapers across the country to the 
effect that Bessie Smith, the famed 
blues singer, had 
been killed in a car 
crash ... It was 
datelined Memphis, 
Tenn., and most of 
the subscribers to 
the AP wire used 
only the bare facts 
as they came 
through. 

The Chicago Trib¬ 
une said, “Early to¬ 
day an automobile in 
which she was rid¬ 
ing overturned, killing the singer. She 
wbls 50 years old.** Later reports did not 
substantiate the overturning of the car, 
and the reference “killing the singer” 
was probably the only true statement 
that was made at the time. 

The fatal accident was to become a 
cause celebre that carries on into the 
present time whenever anything is 
written concerning Bessie Smith. A 
quote from Giants of Jazz pretty well 
Sums up the oft-repeated appraisal of 
the circumstances surrounding Miss 
Smith’s death; 

“It seems she was denied admission 
to ones hospital because of her color 
and died on the way to another. She 
lost too much blood on that second 
trip.” 


Down Beat in November, 1937, ran 
a bylined story from John Hammond 
regarding the events surrounding the 
accident: 

“A particularly disagreeable story as 
to the details of her death has just 
been received from members of Chick 
Webb’s orchestra, who were in Memphis 
soon after the disaster. It seems that 
Bessie was riding in a car which 
crashed into a truck parked along the 
side of the road. One of her arms was 
nearly severed, but aside from that 
there was no other serious injury. Some 
time elapsed before a doctor was sum¬ 
moned to the scene, but finally she was 
picked up by a medico and driven to 
the leading Memphis hospital. On the 
way the car was involved in some 
minor mishap, which further delayed 
medical attention. When finally she did 
arrive at the hospital, she was re¬ 
fused treatment because of her color 
and bled to death while waiting for 
attention.” 

SUBSEQUENTLY, IT WAS pub¬ 
lished that Memphis hospital author¬ 
ities were worried about the rumors 
concerning Bessie’s death. And well 
they might have been because the acci¬ 
dent happened about 75 miles south 
of Memphis between Coahoma, Miss., 
and Clarksdale, Miss. Down Beat later 
ran a front-page story as follows: 

“According to a Memphis surgeon 
who reached the scene a few minutes 
after Bessie’s car crashed into the back 
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of a truck near Coahoma, she did not 
die from bleeding to death or from lack 
of medical attention. She was bleeding 
profusely and although an ambulance 
had been summoned, he had seen she 
was bleeding and attempted to put her 
in the back of his car. While he was 
making this attempt another car going 
about 50 miles an hour, rammed into 
the back of his car and completely 
demolished it. Five minutes later the 
ambulance arrived, and she was rushed 
to the hospital in Clarksdale, where 
one of the town’s best doctors immedi¬ 
ately amputated her arm. She died a 
few minutes later in the hospital but 
undoubtedly more from internal in¬ 
juries than from loss of blood.” 

Another report was published in the 
Negro press saying she died at 12:15 
p.m. Sept. 26, 1937, a Sunday, in G. T. 
Thomas hospital in Clarksdale. Before 
her death, she was reported as saying 
she was sure she would be able to make 
the evening performance of Winsted’s 
Broadway Rastus minstrels show in 
Memphis that night. 

NOW LET’S TURN to information 
from persons who should know what 
happened. An informant of mine has 
written the following facts concerning 
the incidents 

The Commercial Appeal in Memphis 
carried nothing pertaining to the acci¬ 
dent. The local Clarksdale paper carried 
nothing. 

The man who drove the ambulance 
was found. His name is Willie George 
Miller, and he now lives in Memphis. 
He related, “I can’t remember for cer¬ 
tain, but I don’t think she died in¬ 
stantly. But she did die within a few 
minutes after putting her in the ambu¬ 
lance, before we could get her to the 
hospital.” 

The accident took place about 10 
miles north of Clarksdale. Miss Smith 
had played Darling, Miss., the night 
before and was on the way to Mem¬ 
phis for the next engagement. The car 
she was in passed through Coahoma on 
the way, and it was near there that 
the crash took place. 

AT THAT TIME, Clarksdale was 
only about half the size it now is and 
did not have the hospital it now has 
to take care of Negro and white pa¬ 
tients. 

Instead, there were two hospitals in 
Clarksdale that were no more than 
clinics, one for whites and one for 
Negroes, and Miss Smith was rushed 
to the G. T. Thomas hospital for Ne¬ 
groes, an institution that no longer 
exists. This action was immediate, and 
ambulance driver Miller remembers 
definitely that Bessie died en route. 

The director of the funeral home that 
took care of her body was interviewed. 
He verified this account. 

The man who bought the wrecked 
Smith car was identified. He is Jim 
Albino, who at that time owned the 
Owl Wrecker service, and he said he 
remembered the accident well because 
he helped clean up the car. Albino said 
he could not see how she could have 
lived pore than a few minutes. The 
car. hit on the side where she was 
sitting, and the impact tore the side 
of the car completely off. 

The investigation indicated that the 
highway patrolmen who handled the 
case since have died, and no other wit¬ 
nesses were found. 

This is the Bessie Smith story as 
it now stands. Perhaps someone can 
add something of value. 
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Best Instrumental Leader 

1. Ralph Marterie 


3. Buddy Morrow 

Best Singing Leader 

l.Eddy Howard 

Most Promising Swing Band 

3.Maynard Ferguson 

Best Attraction 

l.The Crew Cuts 



2.The Diamonds 


...AND THEY’RE ALL ON 
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NEW YORK 

JAZZ: The Maynard Ferguson band, which heads for the 
midwest this month, had three new men on its last Birdland 
stint: Clarence Johnstone, a drummer from Boston; Slide 
Hampton, trombonist formerly with (but not related to) 
Lionel; and Jimmy Rowsen on bass... Gil Evans’ session 
for Prestige will feature Steve Lacy’s 
soprano sax ... Signal cut a Night at the I 
Five Spot LP in the club, using Charlie 111 
Parker tunes played by Phil Woods, 

Frankie Socolow, Cecil Payne, Duke ■HE 

Jordan, Wendell Marshall, and Art Tay- ■Bjg. :: 

lor . . . Jimmy Smith’s long awaited Bird- 

land date starts Nov, 21, when the or- JMj 

ganist’s trio will be in the show with 

Sarah Vaughan and Miles Davis... Kai BESlk. JHm 

Winding has set his new rhythm section: 

Bill Rubinstein, piano; Frank Palluro, 

bass, and Lou Marino, drums ... Norman 

Granz, who signed Elia Mae Morse for 

Verve , says he wants to build her as a Winding 

hip Kay Starr, will make a blues album with her and will 

team her with Woody Herman for vocal duets. 

Jimmy McPartland, with Bud Freeman and Vic Dicken¬ 
son, set for two weeks with options at Jazz City opening 
Sept. 30; Teddy Wilson in on the same date for one week 
... Blue Note signed Sonny Clark and Lee Morgan to con¬ 
tracts and caught Bud Powell for one LP before he joined 
Roulette, using Curtis Fulleri’s trombone teamed with Bud 
for one side ... Jimmy Smith’s latest blowing date for Blue 
Note included Lee Morgan, Curtis Fuller, George Coleman 
on alto, Kenny Burrell, and Don Bailey ... Atlantic signed 
Les Jazz Modes, also prepared a set entitled Soul Brothers 
co-featuring Milt Jackson and Ray Charles, with Billy 
Mitchell, Oscar Pettiford, and Connie Kay. 

• f 0 !* 11 Huble y’ s one-reeler produced for Storyboard, en¬ 
titled The Story of * with soundtrack by Benny Carter 
and an all-star band that included Lionel" Hampton, won 
an award as the best animated short, at the Venice Film 
Festival . . * Harry Belafonte is out of the hospital and 
progressing satisfactorily, though still wearing special 
glasses to insure complete recovery from his eye operation. 
Sr e records three LPs for Victor in October, opens at the 
Waldorf Nov. 21 . . . Miles Davis also is home after surgery, 
and due to play a weekend at the Cork ’n’ Bib in Westbury, 
L. I., Sept 27 . . . Morris Levy denies the column rumor of 
his impending marriage to Cynthia Brooks, the lady who 
sold photographs of herself in a telephone-booth teaser 
campaign that wound up getting her a story in Life , . . 
Also untrue is the report that Marilyn Monroe and Ella 
Fitzgerald will make an LP together; however, Norman 
Granz says that he has discussed the possibility of doing 
some recording with Mrs. Miller. 

Pianist Don Abney, no longer with Ella Fitzgerald, joined 
the all-star rhythm section at the Village Vanguard, with 
Osie Johnson and Wendell Marshall . . . Johnny Mathis is 
set to sing the title song for a new Dmitri Tiomkin film 
score . . . Max Roach dropped one man to reduce to a piano¬ 
less quartet at Birdland, with Hank Mobley, Kenny Dor- 
ham, and George Morrow . . . A1 Goodman, veteran radio 
and TV maestro heard on numerous RCA pop albums for 
many years, was named a&r manager and. general director 
of Promenade and Peter Pan records, now expanding in the 
classical, pop, and children’s LP fields . . . Lionel Hampton 
interrupted his stint during the closing week of Jazz Under 
the Stars m Central Park to play a one-niter for President 

Eisenhower at Newport, R. I-Peggy King, a hit at the 

Gopa, had to quit the show for a while; throat infection 
. . . Barbara Carroll, deciding the only thing to do was go 
hack to work, opened at the Mannequin room Sept. 12, with 
^le Martucci replacing the late Joe Shulman on bass and 
I nil raieta remaining on drums. 

i 7^ A RADIO: Boston’s Symphony Sid dickering for a 
late night show on WEVD, New York, but not set at press¬ 
time . . . Dick Haymes, Richard Hayes, and Denise Lor are 
among the frequent visitors to the Jack Paar NBC-TV 
Tonight stanza. Haymes, last with Capitol records, just 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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A Concrete Step 

The Newport Jazz festival advisory 
board confounded the skeptics and an¬ 
nounced a concrete, important achieve¬ 
ment stemming directly from the festi¬ 
val’s forum on narcotics addiction. The 
board voted to give $5,000 toward es¬ 
tablishing a free psychiatric clinic in 
New York City for treatment and re¬ 
habilitation of jazz musicians addicted 
to narcotics. 

John Hammond, board chairman, 
recommended that a total of $20,000 
be raised for the clinic, the remaining 
$.15,000 to be sought from night-club 
operators, unions, and cured musicians. 

At the same meeting it was agreed 
that the festival’s $1,000 scholarship in 
honor of Louis Armstrong be given to 
the School of Jazz in Lenox, Mass. Prof. 
Marshall Stearns will be in charge of 
awarding the scholarships, which prob¬ 
ably will be divided into four of $250 
each, to go to qualified music students 
who wish to study at the school. 

First 22,000 Are The Hardest 

One of the few things that didn’t 
happen to the North Shore Jazz fes¬ 
tival in Lynn’s Manning Bowl was an 
invasion by Martians. 

Boston’s newspaper strike, which 
started two weeks before the festival 
was scheduled, caused a publicity 
blackout neither radio nor television 
spot announcements could fill. 

On its first night, Aug. 23, some 
4,700 hardy persons braved unseason¬ 
ably cold weather. Although the 
crowds did swell the two remaining 
nights to an over-all total of 22,000, 
the attendance was less than what 
was hoped for. 

On Sunday, the final performance, 
rain forced the festival indoors, in the 
Boston Arena. 

“We’ll be back next year, bigger 
and better than ever,” promoter Har¬ 
old Leverant told the crowd. 

Casualty 

Racial violence and tension in the 
south claimed its first jazz victim as 
Leonard Feather decided to cancel his 
Encyclopedia of Jazz tour. 

The show, which was to be a history 
of jazz narrated by Feather and illus¬ 
trated by Don Elliott, the Cannonball 
Adderley quintet, Sonny Stitt, Jimmy 
Rushing, Dick Hyman, and others, was 
set to start in Knoxville, Tenn., on Oct. 
23 and appear in Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

“Some of the dates were colleges, but 
we would have had to play for at least 
one publicly segregated audience,” 
Feather said. “The only thing wrong 
with southern hospitality is that they 
spell it h-o-s-t-i-l-i-t-y. It just wouldn’t 
have been worth the humiliation. We 
hope to take the show out next spring, 
in some parts of the country that are 
ready to accept it.” 


Brookmeyer, Rollins Incubate 

Two new jazz combos were in the 
incubator stages recently in New York, 
both scheduled to make their public 
bow at the Village Vanguard. 

Bobby Brookmeyer assembled a quar¬ 
tet and opened at the Village on Sept. 
24. The sidemen were drummer Dave 
Bailey,, bassist Joe Benjamin, and gui¬ 
tarist Ray Crawford. 

Sonny Rollins was a little less def¬ 
inite in his plans. He was set to follow 
Brookmeyer in the Vanguard’s fall 
lineup, both groups working opposite 
Anita O’Day. Rollins’ tentative per¬ 
sonnel had Don Bailey, a bassist from 
Baltimore; Larry Ritchie, formerly 
Phineas Newborn’s drummer, and pos¬ 
sibly Walter Davis on piano. 

Epoch Due on Record 

When Duke Ellington premiered 
Blacky Brown, and Beige, a 50-minute 
“tone parallel to the history of the 
American Negro,” at a Carnegie hall 
concert in January, 1943, the work 
could not be recorded; the AFM’s na¬ 
tionwide recording ban was in effect. 
Two years later, after the ban had 
been lifted* 1 , Ellington recorded a few 
excerpts from the work for Victor but 
never cut it in its entirety. 

With the success of his Newport al¬ 
bum, and more recently of Drum Is 
a Woman, Ellington has been encour¬ 
aged to dig into the vault and recon¬ 
stitute the work. Partly rewritten, 
Black, Brown, and Beige will be re¬ 
corded as an LP for 1958 release on 
Columbia. 

Meanwhile, in his loanout deal to 
Verve for the Ella Fitzgerald Sings 
Ellington five-volume package, Duke 


completed a three-movement instru¬ 
mental work entitled Portrait of Ella. 

Plans also are being made for a tes¬ 
timonial dinner and a Carnegie hall 
concert, both in commemoration of the 
30th anniversary of Duke’s entry into 
the big time—his opening at the Cotton 
club on Dec. 4, 1927. 

Now a Merrier Soul 

Nat Cole, whose NBC television has 
gone unsponsored for months for fear 
of antagonizing the southern market, 
got some good news last month—start¬ 
ing Sept. 17, he was to have co-opera¬ 
tive sponsorship in six cities, all outside 
the south. 

The firms involved are Gallo Wines 
and Colgate Palmolive in Hollywood; 
Italian Swiss Colony in San Francisco; 
Gunther Brewing Co. in Washington, 
D. C.; Pittsburgh Wines in Pittsburgh, 
and Rheingold beer in New York City 
and Hartford, Conn. 

Cole, meanwhile, has been taking 
trumpet lessons to enable him to look 
as if he is playing the horn when he 
starts filming The W. C. Handy Story 
next month. 

U.S.A. MIDWEST 

There's No Loot 

After two years of booking such 
groups as those of Stan Getz, Gerry 
Mulligan, Jimmy Giuffre, and the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, Chicago’s Mod¬ 
ern Jazz room is dropping its name 
jazz policy. 

According to Milt Schwartz, co¬ 
owner of the club, “the groups get 
out of line. Every time they come 



Frank Sinatra and Peggy Lee, shown here rehearsing their lines, will combine 
talents on three of Sinatra’s upcoming television shows on ABC-TV. The shows, 
now being filmed, are slated for Oct. 18, Nov. 22, and a third date to be selected. 
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back, they want more money. It's im¬ 
possible. Too many groups are now 
out of our reach.” 

While the ghosts linger, Schwartz 
and Ralph Mitchell have booked Ken 
Nordine, who specializes in a form of 
narration he terms “word jazz,” and 
folk singer Bob Gibson, both on an in¬ 
definite basis. A local instrumental 
group will be included, too. 

Schwartz told Down Beat , “If Ken 
wants to bring in a jazz group as an 
added attraction, that’s okay. If he 
feels the people here want to hear a 
specific group, we’ll bring the group 
in.” 

But the regular flow of jazz talent 
to the room will cease. And Chicago 
will be minus an important outlet for 
name jazz attractions. 

Sranz Leaps Again 

Norman Granz, in Chicago recently 
to supervise an Ella Fitzgerald-Duke 
Ellington record session for Verve, 
denied reports that Anita O’Day will 
depart the confines of Granz’ empire. 

According to Granz, reports that 
Miss O’Day plans to record for an¬ 
other company are untrue. Granz told 
Down Beat that she has four years 
remaining on her current, exclusive 
Verve contract. 

In an added note, Granz said he is 
not interested in maintaining Billie 
Holiday’s contract with Verve. He 
Said he has a large backlog of Holi¬ 
day sides, plus the rights to the 
soundtrack of her upcoming film bi¬ 
ography. 

Jazz Co-operation 

In Royal Oak, Mich., the residents 
believe that jazz has a place in com¬ 
munity activity. 

As a result, the adult education de¬ 
partment of the Royal Oak school sys¬ 
tem, the Royal Oak Public library, 
and Radio Station WEXL are spon¬ 
soring a course in jazz appreciation. 

Earl Gormaine, public service pro¬ 
gram director at WEXL, is conduct¬ 
ing the course, A Survey of American 
Jazz Music , at the public library in 
Royal Oak. 


U.S.A. WEST 

They Trust Petrillo—Barely 

Can James C. Petrillo be trusted? 

The membership of Los Angeles’ 
Local 47, voting essentially on this 
question in relation to the newly or¬ 
ganized studio committee, decided last 
month, by a close vote of 169 to 160, 
that he can. 

The vote also was a victory for the 
Local 47 administration over the Cecil 
Read-led dissident faction within the 
local. Read supporters have main¬ 
tained that verbal guarantees alone 
from Petrillo are not sufficient to as¬ 
sure a significant voice by the local 
in negotiations with movie and tele¬ 
vision producers. 

Eliot Daniel, local president, on the 
other hand, professes faith in the fed¬ 
eration chief’s statement that the Los 
Angeles musicians will have “. . . 
damn near the last word” in studio 
bargaining. 

After an address by Herman D. 
Kenin, western executive for the 
AFM, in which he declared that there 
would be no meeting between the fed¬ 


eration and movie producers at which 
members of Local 47’s studio commit¬ 
tee would not be present, the vote 
was taken on the issue of Petrillo’s 
assurances. 

Kenin additionally told the meeting 
that the local would have the right to 
ratify or reject any contract. This 
includes the right to strike in face of 
unacceptable contract terms. 

Hal Rees was named chairman of 
the studio committee, and Lloyd 
Ulyate was installed as secretary. 

The Read dissenters’ dissatisfaction 
has centered around the distribution 
of money from the union’s performers’ 
trust fund. The latest report by the 
fund’s trustee, Samuel R. Rosenbaum, 
provides the following statistics: 

Covering the period from July 1, 
1956, through June 30, 1957, disburse¬ 
ment of funds to locals for employ¬ 
ment of jobless musicians reveals, as 
might be expected, that New York led 
the field, receiving a whopping $19,- 
457.48 from a total allocation to the 
fund of $430,000.00. It was the high¬ 
est disbursement in the fund. At the 
other end of the scale, however, Me¬ 
dina, N. Y., rated just one buck. 

Other low men on the totem pole 
included Rock Hill, S. C., $9; South- 
bridge, Mass., $7; Laramie, Wyo., $6, 
and Juneau, Alaska, $3.03. 

In the big league after New York, 
the next highest sums went to Los 
Angeles, $14,037.30; Chicago. $13,- 
784.15; Philadelphia, $10,184.93, and 
San Francisco, $10,140. Only in these 
five cities did locals receive payments 
exceeding $10,000. Detroit, pushing 
hard, reached $9,468.80. 

Under the administration swept into 
power after the Read revolt last year, 
Local 47 has pulled out of the red 
and well into the black in the first six 
month of Daniels’ administration. 

The latest financial statement from 
the union shows a surplus exceeding 
$52,000 in the first half of 1957. This 
contrasts with the deficit of $8,298 
during the 1956 fiscal period under 
John te Groen’s administration. 


The Saints Go Marching Out 

After nearly two years as drum¬ 
mer-leader of the Saints, Tom Riley 
finds he must change the name of the 
group, resident at the Hermosa inn in 
Hermosa Beach, Calif., for the last 20 
months. 

“Most people seem to think the 
name’s corny,” he said in wounded 
tones. “They tell me, ‘Just because 
it’s a Dixieland band, you don’t have 
to drip molasses all over the place. 
Change the name, man, change the 
name.’ So you see, it’s really out of 
my hands.” 

Riley would like to hear from Down 
Beat readers with ideas for a new 


Bary Payneful 

New York—New York Jazz 
festival emcee Jack Lazarre in¬ 
troduced Cecil Payne as one of 
the country’s foremost tenor 
saxists. 

Payne strolled onstage, lug¬ 
ging his baritone. 

“Oh,” Lazarre said, eyeing the 
instrument. “He’s playing bari¬ 
tone tonight.” 


name for his group, which features 
trumpeter Chico Alvarez. 

“But please,” he added, “tell ’em 
that one name is already spoken for. 
Howard Rumsey, my neighbor at the 
Lighthouse, says I should call my boys 
“The Hermosa Inn-Mates.” Now how 
do you suppose he meant that?” 

School Days 

For the nation’s students, it was 
back to school last month. Among the 
thousands in line for registration at 
Los Angeles City college was pianist 
Hampton Hawes, returned to his home 
town after a bout with illness in a 
Texas hospital. 

Freshman Hawes’ objective is a de¬ 
gree in music. Normally, that takes 
four years, but if he takes summer 
courses, Hamp may graduate before 
then. Meanwhile, there will be no more 
night-club engagements for the pianist. 
He will record for Contemporary Rec¬ 
ords and play concerts in the Los An¬ 
geles area. 

Jazz, Talk At Black Hawk 

Poet Kenneth Patchen has joined 
the poetry-with-jazz movement in San 
Francisco and has signed to open 
for a week at the Black Hawk on 
Oct. 1 with the Chamber Jazz Sextet 
accompanying him. 

Jazz - with - poetry, which made its 
debut at the Cellar earlier this year 
with Kenneth Rexroth, Lawrence Fer¬ 
linghetti, and the Cellar Jazz Quintet 
performing, will be presented at the 
San Francisco Arts festival later this 
year. 

Cadence has an LP coming up with 
Patchen and the Chamber Jazz Sextet. 
And baritone saxophonist Virgil Gon¬ 
salves is rehearsing his sextet with 
poet Kenneth Ford. 


BANDOM AT RANDOM 

Big Band On Campus 

Woody Herman, after spending Sep¬ 
tember in Los Angeles playing week¬ 
ends and cutting a new vocal LP for 
Verve with Frank DeVol’s 60-piece 
orchestra, is re-forming for a fall 
tour through the midwest playing col¬ 
lege concerts. 

Bill Berry, a Boston trumpeter, 
continues to blow the jazz in the sec¬ 
tion led by Johnny Coppola. Kansas 
City trombonist Arch Martin gets 
solos on blues tunes, and Bill Harris 
continues to be the featured soloist of 
the band. Roger Pemberton holds 
down the baritone chair, and Jay 
Migliore continues on tenor. 

Two new tenors will join for the 
college tour. Bobby Newman and 
Jimmy Cook have left. Trombonist 
Bobby Lamb also has left temporarily, 
and a replacement for him is to be 
selected. Lou Frazee is the new pian¬ 
ist. John Bunch, with Herman more 
than a year, has gone to New York. 
Jimmy Gannon, bass, and Karl Kiffe, 
drums, round out the rhythm sec¬ 
tion. 


Enough Names For Weekends 

It was almost like old times at 
the Hollywood Palladium during the 
month of September. Although the 
ballroom is still on a weekends-only 
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policy, the parade of name bands 
lured fans and dancers. 

Charlie Barnet, who opened tl^e 
month at the spot, was followed one 
week later by the Jimmy Dorsey band 
led by trumpeter Lee Castle. On Sept. 
13-14, Woody Herman brought in his 
new Herd. Harry James, playing a 
final date before embarking on a 
month's tour of Europe, worked the 
ballroom the 20th and 21st. The Les 
Brown band made it the 27th and 
28th. 

Heath Due In Pasadena 

West coast fans of Britain's Ted 
Heath band will have an opportunity 
to hear the band for the first time 
when Heath plays a Gene Norman 
concert Nov. 2 at the Civic Audito¬ 
rium in Pasadena, Calif. Carmen 
McRae, filling an engagement at Hol¬ 
lywood’s Peacock Lane, will be in¬ 
cluded on the program. 

This year's Dixieland jubilee, sched¬ 
uled for the Los Angeles Shrine audi¬ 
torium on Oct. 11, will feature a re¬ 
union of the original Bob Crosby band 
along with a parade of other two- 
beat groups yet to be announced. 

Norman’s first concert this season 
spotlights the new Stan Kenton band, 
plus the Hi-Lo's, in an event Sept. 27 
at the Shrine auditorium. 


THE WORLD 

Tony King of Scoffs 

Tony Scott, crusading for jazz 
throughout Europe and Africa, evoked 
favorable response from listeners 
along the way. 

One South African jazz critic, Wilf 
Lowe, wrote Down Beat regarding 
Scott's appearance in Durban. His 
letter follows: 

“We have just said good-by to the 
greatest ambassador America ever had 
in South Africa—Tony Scott, billed 
here as ‘The World's Greatest Jazz 
Clarinetist.' What understatement! 
Tony, by virtue of his tremendous, 
swinging musicianship and wonderful, 
warm personality, has been the Pied 
Piper to thousands of jazz rats and 
a host of unbelievers throughout the 
Union. 

“He may not have made a fortune 
out of the tour, but the value of jazz 
education, inspiration, race, relations, 
and solid personal friendships cannot 
be estimated in less than billions. 

“His Blues for Charlie Parker , de¬ 
veloped in Europe, matured in South 
Africa, unheard in America, is the 
ultimate, the very soul of jazz. Our 
musicians and me—a so-called critic— 
have wept over this piece. Maybe the 
effect on stateside enthusiasts will not 
reach so deeply, but you will be hear¬ 
ing a new Tony Scott. I think he has 
found himself now. 

“Tony impressed all with his sim¬ 
plicity and willingness. One of my 
own happiest memories is of Tony 
stepping out of the plane at Louis 
Botha airport, Durban, and heading 
straight for our welcoming jam ses¬ 
sion group. Without a word, he knelt 
before them, opened his case, and as¬ 
sembled his clarinet. His first note 
had that group swinging as it had 
never done before: it was the gas of 
a lifetime for us all. That's just 
how he did it. He heard the band 



Lowe and friend Scott 


and he wanted to join in. I like to 
think it gave him a kick, too. 

“Perhaps the most important lesson 
of Tony’s teaching could be absorbed 
by the local big-timers. For many of 
us this was the first experience of the 
real jazz. 

“As far as Durban is concerned, at 
least, Tony Scott is already a legend.” 


RECORDS - TAPE 

Roulette Rushin' 

The Roulette wheel is spinning as 
Morris Levy, Birdland tycoon who owns 
the label, set plans for a flock of LPs. 

In addition to signing Count Basie, 
Levy made a separate deal with Joe 
Williams. After cutting an album with 
Basie's band, Joe will make a mood 
LP backed by strings. The Basie band's 
first assignment under its new deal 
is an album of Neal Hefti originals. 

Other Roulette plans include a 
Mitchell-Ruff LP, a set by Mary Lou 
Williams, and an album of Charlie 
Parker compositions to be recorded by 
Bud Powell, who has signed with the 
label. Jeri Southern, Pearl Bailey, and 
Milton Berle, among others, will be rep¬ 
resented in the splash of LPs set for 
October. 


Dog Growls 

Sometime referred to as the “Little 
Dog” label, RCA Victor last month 
growled a new policy for operation of 
its west coast division. 

For jazz musicians and fans the out¬ 
look was good. Named new manager 
of the company's coast operations, Rob¬ 
ert L. Yorke is an old friend. The first 
Shorty Rogers sides for Victor featur¬ 
ing the Giants, and the Cool and Crazy 
big band album, were recorded and 
touted by Yorke. With his transfer 
from the New York office to the old 
California stomping grounds, increased 
interest in, and recording of, modern 
jazz is anticipated. Rogers continues 
as Yorke’s jazz a&r man. 

Yorke said one of his principal jobs 
will be to step up production of sound¬ 
track LPs from motion pictures. He 
added that the first move in the label’s 
coast expansion is the appointment of 
Sy Rady as a music director. Since 
early 156, Rady had headed Victor's 
European a&r department. 


Accessory Before the Fact 

The latest step has been taken along 
a new path that has opened a commer¬ 
cial field hitherto unexplored in the 
jazz market. A show album was re¬ 
corded last month by a jazz star, this 


time not after the production had be¬ 
come a success, as was the case with 
Shelly Manne and Andre Previn's My 
Fair Lady LP, but before the show 
opened on Broadway, or even out of 
town. 

The show is Jamaica , the new Lena 
Horne starring vehicle with a score by 
Harold Arlen. The album, conceived 
by Fred Reynolds for RCA Victor, was 
recorded by Phineas Newborn with ar¬ 
rangements by A. K. Salim. 

The band backing Newborn in the 
interpretations of the Arlen score in¬ 
cludes Ernie Royal, Jimmy Cleveland, 
Sahib Shihab, Osie Johnson, George 
Duvivier, plus Les Spann on guitar 
and flute and Willie Rodriguez and 
Francisco Pozo on Latin percussion. 


A Wolf-Manne Date 

St. Louis composer - pianist - singer 
Tommy Wolf reintroduced spring to 
Chicago recently. 

In town for a Fraternity Records 
session, Wolf cut a dozen of his own 
tunes, including Spring Can Really 
Hang You Up the Most; Here f s to 
Spring , and So It’s Spring. Assisting 
in maintaining of the atmosphere 
were bassist Monte Budwig and 
drummer Shelly Manne, who appeared 
through the courtesy of Contemporary 
Records. 

The session, Wolf's second for Fra¬ 
ternity, spotlighted Wolf's music, with 
lyrics by Wolf, Fran Landesman, and 
Harry Stone. Other tunes included 
were My Gal Likes Me Like I Am; 
It Isn’t So Good It Couldn’t Get Bet¬ 
ter, It Isn’t So Bad It Couldn t Get 
Worse; She’s in Love with the Boss , 
and Will Love Come Along Again? 


RADIO - TV 

Feasting Time 

Until recently, virtual famine con¬ 
ditions prevailed regarding jazz on 
both AM and FM radio stations. Then 
came KNOB, the world's first all-jazz 
station. The FM outlet began opera¬ 
tion Aug. 18 and proved a boon to 
jazz-starved listeners. 

Rival FM station KHRM promptly 
installed jazz disc jockey Frank 
Evans, whose regular stint is with 
Hollywood station KDAY, in the key 
hours of 2 to 5 p.m., Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Sleepy Stein, KNOB manager, cast¬ 
ing about for an answer to. the new 
opposition, came up with a big gun in 
the person of Oakland's KROW jockey 
Pat Henry and planted him, with a 
weekend taped show, in the same time 
slot Evans occupies. Stein wants to 
secure Henry on a daily basis as soon 
as feasible. 


Freedy Cat 

New York — While a jazz 
pianist entertained a friend, his 
younger sister came into the 
room, walked over to the radio, 
and announced, “I'm going to 
put on Alan Freed.” 

While she fiddled with the 
dials, the friend shook his head 
and replied, “No, baby. He'll 
put you on.” 
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Mary Lou 

Marian McPartland Salutes 
One Pianist Who Remains 
Modern And Communicative 


By Marian McPartland 

When you play in a room where 
alternating piano trios are the order 
of the day, sometimes yon are fortu¬ 
nate enough to work opposite a truly 
mature, creative musician. When this 
happens, your own playing tends to 
improve, you feel relaxed, you are 
constantly inspired by what that per¬ 
son is doing, the audience is warm 
and receptive, and a happy atmos¬ 
phere permeates the room. 

There is no feeling of competing 
except in the highest sense—a wish to 
inspire others and to be inspired by 
them—but there is a general air of 
w r ell-being among the musicians and 
the other persons there. 

This is the mood that Mary Lou 
Williams creates at the Composer ev¬ 
ery evening, in her first night-club 
appearance in several years. So many 
persons know her and love her and 
af© happy to see her back on the 
music scene again—they are coming- 
in droves to welcome her and wish 
her well. 

I HAVE KNOWN Mary Lou for 
some time, but this is the first time 
we have ever worked together in the 
same club, and it is tremendously in¬ 
teresting and inspiring to me. 

I think one of the most impressive 
things about her is the way she has 
kept her playing and her thinking- 
contemporary despite her long absence 
from music. 

Mary Lou has had more than her 
fair share of unhappiness and trou¬ 
ble, but she has emerged from it with 
a serenity and peace of mind that is 
wonderful to see. A sort of quiet 
gaiety emanates from her that com¬ 
municates itself readily to the audi¬ 
ence and to her fellow musicians. It 
is quite evident that her two side- 
men, Bill Clarke and Bruce Lawrence, 
adore her, and she, on her part, main¬ 
tains an affectionate camaraderie to¬ 
ward them, constantly encouraging 
them, occasionally letting out a de¬ 
lighted giggle at some particularly in¬ 
ventive or amusing interpolation con¬ 
tributed by one of them. 

“We are just like a little family,” 
she says. “We are so close, and we 


(Bob Parent Photo) 

all enjoy playing so much. It’s easy 
if you are feeling good inside. The 
people know it, and it makes them 
feel good.” 

Mary Lou obviously does feel good. 
Her playing is warmly self-assured; 
her approach direct, straight ahead. 
For me hers is a purely personal 
style, which undoubtedly has evolved 
from her years with the Andy Kirk 
band and from sitting in with the 
Count Basie band and Lester Young in 
Kansas City, and her close associa¬ 
tion with Bud Powell and Thelonious 
Monk. 

IT IS NOT SO stylized as to be 
recognized by the average man in the 
street, who can cock an ear and say, 
“Oh, yes, George Shearing,” yet it is 
all her own—not flowery, but not too 
spare. Her taste is impeccable, and 
she has a unique way of voicing 
chords (which I know John Mehegan 
would be able to name for me instant¬ 
ly if he were here!), which I find 
fascinating. Her introduction to a 
Latin - inspired Just One of Those 
Things is delightfully simple yet ef¬ 
fective. 

At times she favors “a big-band 
style,” using block chords laid down 
with a firm, judicious touch. She al¬ 
ways has had talent for composing in¬ 
teresting rhythmic figures, and she 
features a variety of these, especially 
on her own tunes Easy , Kool Bongo , 
and Carloca and Perdido. 

Hers is the exact opposite of a 
“busy” style, yet she eschews the 
Spartan approach which characterizes 
so many of the up-and-coming pian¬ 
ists. She exhibits a fine disdain for 
those who favor the more technical 
aspects of the keyboard. “Anybody 
who goes to Juilliard and wants to 
put in the time can learn to play that 
way,” she says. 

HER NEW ORIGINALS are just 
that—they are original . Her ballad 
I Love Him is especially beautiful, 
her theme Nicolle (written in Paris, 
she says), Amy , Twilight , and Nirees 
are all little gems with interesting- 
melodies and good harmonic develop¬ 
ment. 


During the evening, I'm constantly 
running over to the piano to request 
one of them, and Mary Lou always 
complies, to my—in fact, to every— 
request with customary good humor. 
As the night wears on, her trio seems 
to take on an added spirit and zest, 
sometimes swinging so hard and so 
happily that every person in the room 
can feel it. 

Her repertoire as yet is comparative¬ 
ly small, but each night I have listened 
to her she has added new tunes and 
different ideas to the ones she is al¬ 
ready playing. “I could create more if 
I could hear the boys better,” she says. 
“I like to compose right on the stand. 
When I get used to this setup, things 
will be a lot different.” (The arrange¬ 
ment of instruments on the stand at 
the Composer is aimed at pleasing the 
eye rather than for the comfort of 
the musicians, and it takes time to be¬ 
come accustomed to this.) 

Some of Miss Williams’ comments on 
music in general are Succinct. She spent 
an afternoon at my apartment, and we 
discussed everything from Bunk to Bru- 
beck. Of the latter she says, “He’s 
doing something different; a man like 
that deserves credit.” After listening to 
Dave playing In Your Own Sweet Way , 
she added, “That’s the kind of piano 
I like; he’s very creative.” 

NATURALLY, OUR conversation 
drifted to the subject of women musi¬ 
cians. Having been plagued so often 
myself by the question, “How does it 
feel to be a woman in a man’s world?” 
I was interested in Mary Lou’s 
thoughts. 

“You’ve got to play , that’s all,” she 
says. “They don’t think of you as a 
woman if you can really play. I think 
some girls have an inferiority complex 
about it, and this may hold them back, 
but they shouldn’t feel that way. If 
they have talent, the men will be glad 
to help them along. Working with men, 
you get to think like a man when you 
play. You automatically become strong, 
though this doesn’t mean you’re not 
feminine. 

“You should see Melba Liston with 
Dizzy’s band! She can handle a re¬ 
hearsal as well as any man, and she 
writes so great. You should hear her! 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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By Don Gold 

Sheldon Manne knows no coasts. 

He knows jazz. 

Manne, born in New York 37 years 
ago, has been equally at home as a 
part of the 52nd St. milieu when bop 
was in flower and as a key musician 
in the evolution of the so-called west 
coast movement. His drum work, in 
any jazz environment, is the essence 
of swing. 

He cut his first record 18 years ago 
and hasn’t stopped since. Along the way 
he’s been a member of the bands of 
Bobby Byrne, Will Bradley, Les Brown, 
Stan Kenton, and Woody Herjnan, In 
recent years he has freelanced, work¬ 
ing with Howard Rumsey’s Lighthouse 
all-stars, Shorty Rogers, and his own 
groups, in addition to regular studio 
jobs. 

In an effort to outline Shelly s per¬ 
sonality and interests, he was asked his 
views on a variety of subjects. This 
Cross Section represents his opinions 
on the following topics: 

Double Bass Drums: “I haven t 
learned to play one yet the way it 
should be played.” 

Hollywood Columnists: “I never 

read them.” 

Vic Damone: “I like the way he 
sings. He’s a little commercial now, 
but I remember, when I was with Ken¬ 
ton, we played his first major job at 
the Paramount in New York. He used 


Cross Section 


Shelly 

to sound more like Frank (Sinatra) 
than he does now. Now, too, he’s sing¬ 
ing with heart, with feeling, and in 
tune.” 

Ku Klux Klan: “Anything print¬ 
able is almost impossible. They’re 
wasting their lives. If they’d put out 
a little effort for humanity, they 
could serve a purpose. They repre¬ 
sent sickness at its height. And their 
laundry bill must be fantastic.” 

Bikini Bathing Suits: “I like them. 
They move me esthetically.” 

Intercontinental Ballistic Mis¬ 
siles: “It would be good if they’d de¬ 
liver mail in them, because they prob¬ 
ably would reduce the postage costs 
and rates.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt: “I think she’s 
a great woman, with a real feeling 
for the people of all countries. For a 
woman of her position, she’s not at 
all snobbish. She’s a great person.” 

Mel Torme: “I think Mel has a 
great deal of talent as a songwriter 
and warmth as a singer, but he’s a 
bad gin rummy player. The Christmas 
Song alone is so lovely. He’s a pretty 
fair drummer, too.” 

Bongo Drums: “I think they’re 
great in a Latin band. I never play 
them at home, but I carry a set in 
the car to. be used only in case of 
emergency.” 

Crossword Puzzles: “My vocabu¬ 
lary really isn’t good enough. I used 
to know all the sun gods by heart.” 

Pablo Picasso: “Some of his things 
I like, the things that aren’t too ab¬ 
stract, like The Guitarist. I get con¬ 
siderable feeling from his work. In 
general terms, a painting moves me 
in terms of color, a sense of rhythm, 
and in purely emotional terms. I try 
not to let technique alone be the de¬ 
termining factor.” 

Stewed Prunes: “I eat them when 
I become irregular. Once in a while 
I eat dry prunes, too.” 

Cuff Links: “I just have three 
pair.” 

Whisky Sours: “I don’t drink. I 
love Pepsi-Cola and Doctor Brown s. 

Stan Kenton: “I think he’s a won¬ 
derful man. Stan has a feeling for 
other people. Everybody in his band is 
treated like a human being. He always 
gives musicians a chance to find them¬ 
selves. I really feel that Stan believes 
in what he’s doing, the creation of mo¬ 
tion.by sound. I used to get a thrill out 
of being in the band. His enthusiasm 
and power seemed to transmit to the 
orchestra. He has done a lot for music. 

Filet of Sole: “A drab fish. I eat 
it on occasion, against my will, and 
not necessarily on Friday.” 

Bridge: “I don’t play it. I used to 


Manne 


play pinochle. It was a nice pastime 
on the band bus. Now, I play Parker 
games, like Politics, Hollywood Go, and 
Careers. Every once in a while I make 
a tour of a toy store and pick up a 
new game.” 

Science Fiction: “I like it. I like 
Ray Bradbury very much. I’m extreme¬ 
ly interested in the idea that there 
may be some other kind of life beyond 
our own. It fascinates me. I wish there 
could be other life. This can’t be the 
end, can it?” 

Funk: “I think it’s often confused 
with soul. Funk is as old as jazz. It’s 
an earthy quality of playing, dating 
back to original blues. A guy like 
Mose Allison plays funk because it’s 
natural; he’s from Mississippi, I think. 

It should be natural. Milt Jackson plays 
funk, too, and Barney Kessel . . . Jim¬ 
my Giuffre from Texas. They know 
what it is. Most real jazzmen have an 
earthy quality; this should happen au¬ 
tomatically. The greatest funk is sub¬ 
tle. The imitators take the attractive 
subtleties and blow them up to a dis¬ 
torted degree; That’s what made be-bop 
ridiculous. It wasn’t natural.” 

Band Busses: “Iron lungs or idiot 
wagons, you mean. I had a lot of fun 
on them/learning to know and under¬ 
stand guys a little better. Or on 500- 
mile trips, learning to hate them a little 
better.” 

Toothpicks: “No. I use dental floss 
instead.” 

Milton Berle: “His kind of humor 
seems false to me now; it seems so 
dated today. He relies too much on the 
pie-in-the-face kind of thing.” 

Country Music: “If I get a feeling 
of honesty in it, if it’s played by 
country musicians and country gentle¬ 
men, I can enjoy it. Hillbilly music has 
a lot of qualities jazz musicians could 
use . . . That funkiness again.” 

Babe Ruth: “I saw him play his 
last game with the Yankees. I sat in 
the bleachers and cried.” 

Django Reinhardt: “I love the way 
he played, because he really made me 
feel what he was—a gypsy. That 
warmth and fire . . . Many modern 
guitarists are adopting his use of the 
wide vibrato and swinging. 

Tooth Powder: “No. Toothpaste is 
more convenient and less trouble. And 
I don’t have to wash my hands when 
I’m done,” 

' Bicycle Riding: “Not any more. 
When I was a kid, I owned a girl’s 
bike. It was easy to get on and off. 

Elvis Presley: “He’s honest. I feel 
he’s honest. Most of all, he’s a rhythm 
and blues singer, real earthy folk sing¬ 
ing in the blues and hillbilly traditions. 
When he sings, it sounds honest to me, 
not out-and-out affectation.” 
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Jimmy Giuffre 

By Dom Cerulli 


Jimmy Giuffre says he has a lot of 
persons to thank for the position he’s in 
today. 

Among them are his parents, who 
encouraged his interest in music; his 
wife, Marty; Harry Babasin, college 
roommate who introduced him to Boyd 
Raeburn; Nesuhi Ertegun, who records 
his trio; John Lewis of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet; Dr. Wesley LaViolette, his 
music teacher; Shelly Manne, and 
Shorty Rogers. 

Both Manne and Rogers helped him 
when work was tough to get. Both 
helped him even further than that. 

“Shelly was the first who allowed me 
to just write any way I wanted and 
who encouraged me,” Giuffre recalls. 
“This was while I was playing with 
them in the group. It really helps a 
lot to get that from someone you like 
and respect. 

“And Shorty allowed me to play 
clarinet the way I wanted and with 
the rhythm section in a way that felt 
comfortable for me. That was good of 
Shorty, and it helped me discover the 
way I want to do things.” 

IT ALSO RESULTED in some stir¬ 
ring clarinet solos, such as the Giuffre 
outing on 10 Cents a Dance in Rogers’ 
recent RCA Victor album, Shorty Rog¬ 
ers Plays Richard Rodgers . 

Further, Jimmy was encouraged to 
take the steps necessary to form his 
own group, to play his own kind of 
music. 

“Shorty had a wonderful attitude 
toward me,” Giuffre says. “He said, 
you re a musician; play the way you 
want to.’ ” 

The association with Rogers goes 
back to the Herman Herd days, when 
Giuffre, Shorty, and trombonist Ollie 
Wilson rode together in the Herman 
bus. They were the first ones off the 
bus at its destination and out looking 
for inexpensive lodging and decent res¬ 
taurants. 

“We had to,” Jimmy says with a 
grin. “We were the married cats.” 

It has been the two large factors 
of Jimmy’s marriage and his stimulat¬ 
ing studies with LaViollette that have 
given him the strength of conviction to 
pursue what he feels is right in music. 

It is obvious from conversations with 
Giuffre that he draws stability and pur¬ 
pose from his marriage. He credits his 
wife with having made him aware of 
the world around him, the world beyond 
music. 

They live in an apartment at Her- 
mosa Beach, near the Lighthouse and 
Howard Rumsey’s thriving jazz scene. 
They have a pet cheetah named Zorro, 
which they raised from a cub. 

IT WAS IN THIS Los Angeles area 
that the Jimmy Giuffre 3 was born, and 
Jimmy terms the birth “miraculous.” 


“It’s miraculous,” he says, “that a 
group comes so close in a meeting of 
the minds in music. I don’t know if 
there’s a handful of musicians who 
would want to play as we play. 

“And it’s such an advantage to have 
the same home base.” 

Although Giuffre might have wanted 
to experiment further with the group 
which cut Tangents in Jazz for Capi¬ 
tol, he foresaw the problems of getting 
those musicians to go on the road with 
him and in obtaining adequate substi¬ 
tutes for them if he did go without 
them. 

Somehow, he combined with Jim Hall 
and his sensitive amplified guitar and 
Ralph Pena and his big-toned bass. 

“It could have been any two instru¬ 
ments,” Jimmy says. “But the impor¬ 
tant thing was I found two men who 
think my way. So, that’s how the trio 
is.” 

Any place is rehearsal place. While 
at the Village Vanguard in New York, 
the group rehearsed in Ralph’s hotel 
room, or in Don Shirley’s apartment, 
or in the club on afternoons. At Lenox, 
Mass., where Jimmy taught at the 
School of Jazz, they rehearsed in his 
huge room with its picture-look view of 
the rolling Berkshires rising around a 
pleasant lake. 

“One day,” Jimmy said, pointing out 
his window at Lenox, “we watched a 
rainstorm just coming along slowly 
from the hills, over the lake, and right 
to us. It was a pretty wonderful thing 
to see.” 

THE PICTURE HAS no doubt been 
tucked away in Giuffre’s memory, along 
with other images and vignettes en¬ 
countered in his travels across the 
country, perhaps one day to emerge as 
a piece for the trio. 

In midaftemoon early in August, 
Jimmy rehearsed the trio in some new 
works and some older ones they were 
polishing into shape. The group was 
appearing for a few days then at “Jazz 
under the Stars,” in New York City’s 
Central park. 

The music was assembled carefully 
in loose-leaf notebooks, one to each 
member. Hall sat on the edge of the 
hotel bed, with his speaker mounted on 
a chair next to him. Pena stood by the 
dresser, propping up his bass, and 
reading his score, which was placed on 
top of Hall’s speaker. 

Giuffre faced them, and had his music 
spread open on the bed beside his 
baritone and clarinet. He blew tenor, 
swaying stiffly with the music. His eyes 
were shut tight as he played. He seemed 
to be concentrating intensely. Hall 
played, glancing from his music to 
Giuffre to Pena. Ralph stood and rocked 
slightly, glancing at Jimmy and at his 
book, but mostly looking straight ahead 
as he played. From time to time, he 


would bend close to the strings and 
listen. 

They ran through Show Me the Way 
to Go Home , a piece they had not yet 
performed in public. As they played, 
the room door opened slowly, and two 
teenage girls entered. When the trio fin¬ 
ished, one of the girls said, “That 
sounded the end. Is it okay if we 
listen?” 

Giuffre said it was all right, and the 
group ran the piece down again. As 
they played, one of the girls whispered, 
“Who are they?” Told the group was 
the Jimmy Giuffre 3, recorded on At¬ 
lantic Records, they tiptoed out of the 
room. As they walked down the hall, 
the voice of one of them trailed back, 
almost in a chant: “The Jimmy Giuffre 
3, Atlantic Records. The Jimmy Giuffre 
3, Atlantic Records.” 

Later, as the group was loading the 
bus outside the hotel, the girls came 
along, and one pointed to the trio and 
repeated, “The Jimmy Giuffre 3, At¬ 
lantic Records.” 

Giuffre laughed and remarked, “Looks 
like we’ve made a friend.” 

DURING THE rehearsal in Ralph’s 
room, the three discussed balance. “I 
wasn’t playing as musically as I 
could,” Jimmy explained, “because I felt 
I couldn’t blend.” They discussed the 
tempo, and Giuffre decided to “bring 
it down, just a hair.” 

While thumbing through the book 
for the next tune, Jimmy told Hall and 
Pena, “On the ensemble passages, try 
to make it as relaxed and casual as 
possible. Leave out notes, or play just 
a skeleton of what’s written there. Let’s 
make it as relaxed as the ad-lib sec¬ 
tions.” 

Hall offered, “The ad-lib sections 
didn’t seem to build. I don’t say this 
to appear negative, but it seems we 
could work a little on it.” 

“Think it might help if we did it 
again?” asked Giuffre. Hall and Pena 
agreed it would. 

Giuffre this time moved in very close 
to the others as he played, until the 
three were playing at each other in a 
tight little group. When they finished, 
Giuffre laughed. 

“That’s coming along,” he said. 

“It’s a lot better,” Ralph agreed. 
THEY WERE ABOUT to play The 
Green Country, a piece inspired by the 
New England countryside. Giuffre said, 
“It’s hard to get away from that De¬ 
bussy woodsy feeling, but we’ll try 
to do it here.” 

They played the piece through, stop¬ 
ping several times for minor correc¬ 
tions and explanations. It was as light 
and airy as a June morning. 

At one point, they stopped at Hall’s 
insistance. 

“I missed a note,” he said. “I was 
trying to loosen it up a little, and I 
got hung up.” 

Giuffre smiled broadly, “That’s it, 
though. Loosen it up until it sounds like 
you.” 

And that pretty well sums up Giuf¬ 
fre’s music philosophy, too. 

(This is the last of three articles.) 
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The Jazz Message 

Art Blakey Has Embarked On A 
Jazz Crusade, Here And Abroad 


By John Tynan 

In both words and music Art Blakey 
is a dedicated jazz messenger. With his 
quintet a solid attraction in the nation’s 
top jazz rooms, the dynamic drummer 
has committed himself to a one-man 
crusade for public support of jazz 
wherever he works. 

This is no gimmick, no calculated bid 
for publicity. When Blakey addresses 
a night-club audience on its responsi¬ 
bility to the music, he means every 
hard-hitting word. 

During a recent engagement at 
Hollywood’s Peacock Lane, for example, 
he utilized the periods between tunes— 
not sets—to exhort, plead, and cajole 
the customers into supporting jazz and 
in getting others to do likewise. 

WITH A WAVE OF grand disdain, 
he inquired scathingly of the few per¬ 
sons in the room, “Look here, where the 
hell are all the people? Los Angeles 
is a big town, but where is everybody? 
Why don’t they come out and support 
the music? I’ll tell you why: Because 
they take jazz too much for granted, 
just like we take our freedom too much 
for granted in America.” 

Yet, Blakey disagrees with the Dizzy 
Gillespie remark: “Jazz is too good for 
Americans.” 

“No, no,” he differs. “I don’t think 
jazz is too good for Americans. I do 
believe that Americans have not had a 
chance to learn to appreciate their own 
music. They haven’t been sold on it; 
and there’s a great deal of selling to 
be done. Look here, this is the leading 
country in the world for selling . . . 
anything. Right? Soap, autos, cheese, 
lipstick ... You name it, it’s being sold 
every day, and better than in any other 
nation. So, why don’t these high- 
powered salesmen go to work on jazz? 
Let’s sell jazz a bit. It’s more American 
than lot of other things.” 

In the teeth of his Peacock Lane 
audience, Blakey nightly expanded on 
the subject while his sidemen relaxed 
and delightedly dug every biting sen¬ 
tence delivered in varying degrees of 
heat, humor, and volubility. 

“Jazz is the most important move¬ 
ment in the world today,” he baldly 
told the people. “No other force brings 
peoples and cultures together as jazz 
music does. Why, it’s worth more to 
this country in foreign aid than as 
many billions of dollars the government 
can spend; because it’s American —- 
through and through. The only really 
American art we can export to other 
peoples is jazz.” 

THEN, GRINNING sardonically, he 
continued, “Yet, what do the politicians 
want to send to Europe? Ballets! Sym¬ 
phonies! Why, man, that’s where all 


that stuff came from! And here they 
want to send it back to ’em instead of 
sending something truly our own — 
jazz.” 

Calming for a moment, Blakey plead¬ 
ed, “I beg of you, support jazz. I’m not 
proud, I’m begging you on my knees to 
support your own music. This is truly 
important, believe me.” 

Then he was finished—until the next 
break. After announcing the title of 
the next tune, with informative com¬ 
ments on their manner of performing 
it, he again took command of his men. 
As Blakey the Drummer took over from 
Blakey the Preacher, it seemed that 
there truly was, in his own laughing 
words, “. . . a war goin’ on up here. 
War’s been declared between the 
rhythm section and the hornmen. We’re 
gonna drive ’em off this stand.” 

Slashing, driving, thunderously punc¬ 
tuating drummer that he is, Blakey con¬ 
veys in his playing the conviction and 
zeal he obviously feels when he makes 
verbal plea in behalf of his music. For 
tenor man Johnny Griffin and trumpet¬ 
er Bill Hardman, every number pre¬ 
sided over by this relentless D.I. of jazz 
becomes a cutting contest between their 
own abilities and endurance and their 
leader’s shouted jibes, urging them to 
outdo themselves as they blow. 

Similarly, bassist Jimmy DeBrest 
and Sam Dockery, the piano man, 
though they are on Blakey’s team in 
this nightly horns-versus-rhythm tussle, 
appear oftimes hard put to maintain 
the drummer’s frequently killing tem¬ 
pi. Indeed, watching this man beat a 
blazing path through tune after tune, 
one wonders that he has any energy at 
all left to pursue his proselytizing 
when the music is done. 

BUT WHETHER ONSTAND in the 
club or in the privacy of his hotel 
room, Blakey propounds, developing 
and communicating his thesis for the 
growth of jazz and the welfare of its 
practitioners. 

Seated on a bed while bouncing his 
6-month-old daughter, Sakeena, on his 
lap, Blakey declared, “Most important 
right now is that jazz has got to have 
the press on its side. The need for the 
press and radio now is really urgent. 
Lots of the disc jockeys are willing 
enough to help. I meet lots of ’em in 
clubs throughout the country. They 
come to hear the music, but they don’t 
dare play it on the air—they’d lose 
their jobs if they did. 

“The show that’s doing the most for 
jazz,” he said fervently, his rugged face 
brightening with enthusiasm, “is Stars 
of Jazz , right here in L. A. It’s the 
only television show of its kind in the 



country and, as far as I’m concerned, 
it’s the best show in the world.” 

The drummer interrupted his com¬ 
mentary long enough to hoist plump 
Sakeena, onto the floor where he sup¬ 
ported her vain attempts to try what 
appeared to be a soft-shoe in pudgy 
bare feet. His daughter’s name is Mus¬ 
lim, and her mother chose it. A Mo¬ 
hammedan for many years, Blakey’s 
Islamic name is Abdullah Ibn Buhaina. 

In October, Blakey and his Jazz Mes¬ 
sengers will be Europe-bound on a 
tour that is to follow the itinerary of 
Lionel Hampton’s recent jaunt. Laying 
plans for the journey is the Messengers’ 
personal manager, Lee Kraft, who, ac¬ 
cording to the drummer, “. . . is the 
only one that’s fighting for us. He’s 
really in our corner and fights for us 
like he fought for Miles and Chet in 
time past.” 

FROM THE TENOR of Blakey’s com¬ 
ments on this forthcoming tour, it is 
happily clear that he doesn’t mind 
where the band travels; in fact, the 
farther the better. He is particularly 
keen to play dates on the African con¬ 
tinent, preferably in Nigeria and 
throughout West Africa, where he spent 
some time in 1947. 

“Of course, I’d get a tremendous kick 
out of taking the group to Africa,” he 
said smilingly. “When I was there 10 
years ago, I didn’t play at all. Kind of 
like to make up for that now.” 

Between now and Europe, however, 
lies a busy interim as the Messengers 
play their way back to the east coast. 

When they do hit Europe and per¬ 
haps points farther east, Blakey says 
he is convinced their welcome will wear 
well. He points out that the individuals 
in Paris interested in booking the band 
sought him through Down Beat and 
reasonably supposes that European ears 
are atwitch for his sounds. 

“Only thing I haven’t figured out 
yet,” worries Blakey, “is how I’m goin’ 
to preach to those people over there 
when we don’t all speak the same lan¬ 
guage.” Then he grins, as if to say, 
“But who needs words, man—they’ll 
get the message.” 
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Jazz in Caracas 

Jacques Braunstein Rules 
The Most Swinging Roost 
South Of New Orleans 



(Walter Wachter Photo) 

Kessel in Venezuela 


Jacques Braunstein is tired. 

This diagnostic statement is of per¬ 
tinence to jazz fans, particularly those 
in Caracas, Venezuela. 

Braunstein, 25, is founder-president 
of the Caracas Jazz club. His Julie 
Harris-like wife, Marianne, 23, is the 
club secretary. Together they plan and 
uiot to create public recognition for 
jazz. 

The difficulty of this task was pointed 
up recently by Braunstein on a visit to 
the United States. He mentioned that 
potential jazz club members refuse to 
pay regular dues. Few members have 
attended meetings. But despite these 
and other indications of apathy, the 
Braunsteins have not capitulated. The 
club-owned bass may be unbowed tem¬ 
porarily, but it is not unstrung. 

Braunstein today is concerned with 
perpetuating the club without hovering 
on the nonprofit-or-loss basis. On his 
visit to this country, he was looking 
hopefully for assistance from the U. S. 
State Department. It is evident, then, 
that he is not ready publicly to sing 
Jazz Can Really Hang You TJp the 
Most. This music has been a part of his 
life for too many years. 

BRAUNSTEIN WAS BORN of Aus¬ 
trian parents in Bucharest, Romania. 

“I was a very young boy during the 
German occupation,” he says. “I used 
to hide in my room and listen to jazz 
on the BBC each day. 

“After the allied liberation, and be¬ 
fore the Russian occupation, American 
troops, including musicians, brought 
b^oks and records on jazz. 

“I had the opportunity to hear more 
and learn more about jazz. There was 
wide activity in jazz in Bucharest after 
the war. I attended many jam sessions. 
And once the German oppression came 
to an end, the radio began beaming 
jazz to us.” 

However, the realization that the 
Russians were destined to occupy Ro¬ 
mania inspired a heated rush to escape. 

“There was a vast pressure to run,” 
he recalls. “People had an instinctive 
feeling to escape.” 


Braunstein and his parents fled. First 
—in late 1946 they went to Vienna. 
There his interest in jazz continued to 
grow. There was more American jazz 
in Vienna and more places to hear it 
played. But Europe was in a state of 
virulent upheaval; the Braunsteins 
moved on, to Genoa, Italy. In July, 1947, 
they boarded a ship for Rio de Janeiro 
and a new life in Brazil. 

“I REMEMBER BEING surprised to 
find no jazz in Rio, despite the fact 
that Brazil was a free country, in many 
ways like the United States,” he sayS. 

“In time I met a few young people 
who liked jazz. We organized the first 
jazz club in Rio, began putting on two 
radio shows with our own records. We’d 
buy used records in shops, then give 
them to two jazz disc jockeys.” 

The first jazz club venture was pri¬ 
marily concerned with fostering jam 
sessions. 

“We found a few musicians interested 
in jazz,” he notes. “At that time there 
was a bop craze in Rio, so we called 
our club a progressive club, based on 
our aim to further modern jazz.” 

Braunstein enlisted the efforts of 
local jazz musicians and a handful of 
enlightened fans. Meetings and jam 
sessions were held regularly. Brazilian 
pianist-singer Dick Farney, a jazz en¬ 
thusiast, opened his home and hi-fi 
system to the club. 

As the club built a solid reputation, 
with approximately 15 members, Braun¬ 
stein decided to move to Caracas and 
begin anew. 

IN 1951, HE moved to Caracas as 
Venezuelan sales manager for Alitalia 
airlines. Once settled, he set out on 
another jazz club crusade. 

“Again, I was shocked by the com¬ 
plete absence of jazz,” he says. “How¬ 
ever, for the first time I found jazz 
magazines and records being sold. In 
Caracas, too, there was a figure simi¬ 
lar to Brazil’s Dick Farney, a modern 
jazz pianist named Aldemaro Romero.” 

The one jazz record dealer intro¬ 
duced Braunstein to Romero. The re¬ 
sult was the first step in the forma¬ 


tion of a Caracas jazz club: an in¬ 
formal session at the local radio studio. 

That initial venture attracted 200 
persons. A similarly successful session, 
featuring local pianist Steve Weltner, 
followed. 

Club membership blanks were dis¬ 
tributed at the sessions. No funds were 
involved. The listeners didn’t pay ad¬ 
mission; the musicians donated their 
talent. The Waldorf hotel and the Town 
tavern in Caracas donated the space 
and provided the advertising. Local 
merchants contributed awards, includ¬ 
ing shirts and watches, for the musi¬ 
cians. 

A wealthy Venezuelan purchased a 
bass, drums, clarinet, alto sax, and hi-fi 
set for the club. The Venezuelan-Ameri¬ 
can center donated a clubroom. Braun¬ 
stein envisioned a bright future for 
the club and planned regular discus¬ 
sion meetings. 

THIS PROVED disastrous. Those 
who had attended the sessions did not 
attend the meetings. In an effort to 
create funds to import jazz concert 
talent, Braunstein attempted to lure the 
members into paying dues. This failed. 
The series of free sessions had spoiled 
the members. 

In a gesture designed to maintain 
peace with the members, Braunstein 
endorsed a return to jam sessions, elim¬ 
inating meetings in favor of live music. 

In August, 1956, the five-member 
board of directors made a bold decision. 
They scheduled a concert by American 
musician John LaPorta and his group. 
With $2.50 as top price, the club filled 
a theater for the LaPorta concert. But 
after expenses were met, the club bare¬ 
ly managed to break even. 

The LaPorta visit was an important 
one for Braunstein, the Caracas Jazz 
club, and jazz itself. 

'“LaPorta was a happy experience 
for us,” Braunstein says. “Twenty-one 
newspapers covered his concert.” A re¬ 
cent Barney Kessel visit proved equally 
satisfying. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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What a Privileged life the disc 
jockey leads today. And what a re¬ 
sponsible one. And how little advan¬ 
tage he takes of the privilege of his 
position and how much of the respon¬ 
sibility. 

As almost everybody realizes by now, 
television, far from wiping out radio, 
has simply helped 

t change the nature of 
broadcasting. In the 
radio of today, it’s 
all music and news. 

Such personality 
as remains to the 
broadcaster muse be 
wrapped around the 
weather, the inter- 
national situation, 
or a phonograph rec¬ 
ord. A couple of 
guys have managed 
to salvage reputations for themselves 
out of the Associated Press and United 
Press teletype reports. A lot more have 
achieved fame and the accompanying 
rewards from riding herd on phono¬ 
graph records. The man behind the 
turntable is king of the radio range, 
bigger than ever before and still grow¬ 
ing in popularity and power, in re¬ 
sponsibility and privilege. 

IT IS A PRIVILEGE, a great one, 
to have such power over a nation’s mu¬ 
sic tastes. For it isn’t simply a matter 
of making and breaking singers and 
songs, bands and arrangers, a&r men 
and song pluggers, new labels and old 
labels, and all the related businesses 
and businessmen, little and small. 

It’s far more the effect on a bobby- 
soxer’s humming and whistling life, on 
a teenager’s morality, on an adult’s 
esthetic sensibility that bespeaks the 
size of a jockey’s privilege. 

When the microphone is opened to 
him, so are the souls of millions of 
Americans. It is millions, and their 
souls are open, wide open. 

Starting with a faint interest in the 
sounds that emerge from their little 
plastic boxes, they turn more and more 
eagerly to the men behind the sounds. 
They follow, step by step, as a tune 
rises from 300th to 30th to third. They 
become apprehensive when a favorite 
song or singer slips in the dee jay der¬ 
bies. They exult with the jockey when 
one of his echoes becomes a wild suc¬ 
cess. They watch with maternal solici¬ 
tude—even pray over—the careers of 
young singers. The music business fills 
more and more of their hours. 

WHAT MOVIES and movie actors 
and actresses were to millions 25 and 
30 years ago; what radio comedians 
and crooners were a couple of decades 
ago to similar numbers of persons; 
what Lindbergh and FDR were to their 
masses of fans—this is what the world 
of the disc jockey is to its fanatic 
followers. 

Don’t misunderstand me, please. I’m 
not saying that the jockey himself 
plays the role of Valentino, a Crosby, 
a Hope, a Lindy, or a Roosevelt. His 
is a more ambiguous part in the fan¬ 
tasy lives of his audiences. He is a 
k ; nd of directing genius to whose com- 


u l a now 


mands incredible quantities of little 
girls will sway or swoon or swell with 
sheer joy. 

It’s only occasionally that a jockey 
will become a actor in a movie, a tele¬ 
vision as well as a radio personality, 
a face as well as a voice. And actually 
it’s more sensible for him to remain 
hidden behind the mike, an intriguing 
mystery to all those happily engaged 
imaginations which are thus free to 
outfit him with whatever nose or eyes, 
hair or shoulders or torso they would 
like to equip him. 

HAVING MADE SUCH a powerful 
entry into the lives of so many, what 
does the jockey do about it? 

Does he recognize the opportunity he 
has to raise tastes, to expose growing- 


minds and developing ears to more 
substantial words and music, singers 
and musicians? Does he show any 
sense? 

Well, a few do, haphazardly, half¬ 
heartedly. A handful try harder. Dedi¬ 
cated to one kind of jazz or another— 
or, rarely, to the whole reach and his¬ 
tory and achievement of jazz—they in¬ 
dulge themselves and the more dis¬ 
criminating members of their audi¬ 
ences in one hour out of 30 or two out 
of 40 devoted to jazz. 

Sometimes they put on a campaign 
at their station * to get themselves a 
genuine jazz show. Or they mix jazz 
and pops of a high caliber, making 
musical quality the central standard of 
their programs. And then, so often, 
much too often, they find themselves 
out on what to their sponsors and their 
station managers cannot be called any¬ 
thing but their tin ears. 

At that unhappy point in the life of 
a dedicated disc jockey, it all becomes 
(Continued on Page 34) 


tangents 

___By Don Gold 


It was late on a weekend evening. I 
had spent most of the weekend re¬ 
viewing LPs, attempting to maintain 
diligent attention through a series of 
unimpressive sounds. 

The last record to be heard was the 
Jackie McLean-Ray Draper set on Pres¬ 
tige (the review appeared in the Sept. 
19 Down Beat). I placed it on the 
turntable and plodded back to a well- 
worn chair. 

Minutes later I realized I had under¬ 
gone a deeply moving experience. I had 
heard the honest reflections of musi¬ 
cians playing as they felt. This is sim¬ 
ple enough to do but too rarely done 
today. 

MUSICALLY SPEAKING, the LP 
was not of infinite value. It had merit, 
and the level of technical competence 
was high, However, the aspect of it 
all that impressed me most was the 
attempt on behalf of those on the date 
to create a meaningful statement all 
their own, something apart from the 
other blowing sessions of yesterday and 
today. 

This was music with soul, mournful, 
troubled music depicting an attitude, a 
mood, a penetrating viewpoint. 

How do you interpret such sounds? 
How do you determine the inspiration 
that guided them? It is difficult, cer¬ 
tainly; in many ways, it is intuitive, 
something you sense, something you 
feel, just as the creator of the sounds 
does. 

The end, it seems to me, is not to 
write a case history of Jackie McLean, 
but, rather, to feel the emotional bond 
between McLean and yourself. It is 
the kind of communication Chaplin suc¬ 
ceeded in transmitting so very well. 

This communication can be accom¬ 
plished, without considerable strain, in 
other media — poetry, prose, acting, 
painting. It is in the work of such di¬ 
versified artists as Upton Sinclair, 
Housman, Coppard, Albright, Faulkner, 
and Barrymore. In music, the problem 
becomes more acute. 

Can Jackie McLean create, in emo¬ 
tional terms, what Beethoven, in the 
face of deafness, created long before 


jazz itself was known? Can he impart 
a feeling, a mood, an emotional state¬ 
ment so meaningful that it becomes 
apparent to the listener? 

I BELIEVE HE can, and I believe 
he has done so in this 12" thesis. 

The genuinely melancholy mood 
which prevails throughout the LP re¬ 
flects, to a large degree, McLean’s own 
feelings the day the set was recorded. 
It is, I believe, an honest reflection of 
himself, although I cannot support this 
view with facts of a personal nature. 

I do not find this kind of transmis 
sion in many records. I have not heard 
it more than a few times since Bird. 
It is, I feel, a representation of one of 
jazz’ basic functions, for if jazz, as a 
nonverbal form, cannot speak in spe¬ 
cifics, it certainly can achieve rappoir 
through straightforward emotional 
means. 

The fact that more LPs are not sig¬ 
nificant in human terms can be traced 
to several factors. Recording dates, for 
the most part, have become such a 
matter of allotted time and money that 
personalities are subordinated to the 
product. 

Record sessions often are so thor¬ 
oughly a&r-ed that the musicians be¬ 
come mere necessities. In other cases, 
musicians are assembled and told to 
proceed by whim. The results in both 
cases are uneven. 

SUBSTANTIAL communication in 
jazz cannot he achieved through super- 
organization or anarchy. Musicians 
must be encouraged to play honestly 
but with enough discipline to give this 
honesty meaning. 

The selection of tunes should be 
directed by the subjective desires of 
the musicians. In these terms, it would 
be wiser to postpone a session than to 
fabricate one under uncomfortable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

I don’t know if Jackie McLean will 
be another Bird. I don’t know if it 
makes any difference. I do know that 
he, and the group recording with him, 
achieved one of the weighted moments 
in jazz. I note it here because I hope it 
won’t be forgotten. 
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radio a rid tv 


By Will Jones 



On one of his last nighttime 
shows before CBS moved him to a 
Saturday midday spot, Jimmy Dean 
(I still always refer to him in conver¬ 
sation as the living 
Jimmy Dean) start¬ 
ed out singing one 
western song and 
switched in mid¬ 
tune, to another. 

Some backstage 
clowning, apparent¬ 
ly, had got him off 
the track. 

“Bet you never 
heard nothin , like 
.that on any net- 
. work before,” Dean 
told us lookers-in, “and if you think 
we were tryin', you're wrong.” 

I had to admire Dean when he told 
an interviewer, of his nighttime 
show: “That pace was too fast. We 
were prayin' and brayin' until we 
didn t know what we were doing.” 

As a relaxed early-morning enter¬ 
tainer, Dean is credited with being 
the only one who can get a decent 
rating against relaxed Dave Garro- 
way. There are CBS claims—disputed 
by NBC, of course—that Dean's rat¬ 
ings have topped Garroway's. 

At least the battle is close enough 
that NBC isn't compelled to try to 
fight back in kind—either by ordering 
Garroway to go western or by sub¬ 
stituting a western show. 

I never turn on the television set 
that early in the morning. The baby 
toddles in and takes care of that 
chore. I always am careful to flip the 
set to the NBC channel the night be¬ 
fore though. Occasionally at least, 
there is the pleasure of waking up to 
the strains of a Marian McPartland 
or some such Garroway-style guest. 

BEFORE GETTING AWAY from 
the subject of hill folk, I was awfully 
glad to hear that Pat Boone got all 
that kissing business straightened out. 
I mean the thing where he couldn't 
kiss girls on the screen because of his 
religion. 

Twentieth Century-Fox reportedly 
will make a big point of the fact, in 
the ads for his new movie, that Boone 
now kisses a girl. 

Boone's being able to kiss girls will 
have beneficial repercussions in the 
TV world, too. Not just because of 
his own TV show. He'll even be able 
to make the proper exit after appear¬ 
ing as a mystery guest on “What's 
My Line?” 


SHORTLY AFTER THE Nat Cole 
television show started, it was like a 
dash of cold water in the face to pick 
up a copy of Time and read that the 
big news wasn't the quality of the 
show itself but that it was the first 
series headlined by a Negro. The fuss 
over Cole, the Negro, has continued in 
the popular press and the trade press. 

Perhaps my news sense has been 
dulled—maybe I've been overintegrat¬ 
ed through association with musicians 
—but I can’t get very interested in 
the fact that Cole is a Negro. It is an¬ 
noying when other persons make so 


much of it. 

The significant news wasn't that a 
show headlined by a Negro couldn't 
get a sponsor but that a well-done 
show by a man of much talent 
couldn't get a sponsor. So Cole joins 
a growing list of talented persons who 
either can't get, or can't keep, 
sponsors. 

I am naive enough to think that if 
Cole were square enough, he could get 
a sponsor regardless of his color. 

* * * 

TUCKED AWAY ON Page 2 of a 
brief prospectus on The Seven Lively 


Arts , a new CBS Sunday afternoon 
series beginning Nov. 3, is this news: 
“And we also plan a program on 
America's own music, jazz.” 

The tone of the announcement, I 
hope, isn't any indication of the ap¬ 
proach to be used on the show itself. 
Writers of special radio and TV pro¬ 
grams devoted to jazz seem to employ 
a peculiar style that suggests they 
are simply expanding the lyrics of 
The Birth of the Blues . The an¬ 
nouncement carries just a faint whiff 
of such an attitude. 

But I am trustful. I can't imagine 
that John Crosby, who will narrate 
The Seven Lively Arts, would allow 
himself to be TelePrompTed into 
mouthing such stuff, and I can't im¬ 
agine that producer John Houseman 
would ask him to. 

((Will Jones' column, After Last Night, appears 
daily in the Minneapolis Tribune.) 


feat her's nest 


.By Leonard Feather 


Although I had fully intended to con¬ 
sider the subject as dropped after 
Ralph Gleason's Aug. 8 column, I have 
just received from Ralph Berton a 
copy of a letter he sent answering 
Gleason. 

It is a letter so wise and witty and 
apposite that, with the permission of 
the two Ralphs, I’m turning over my 
column to it, in the hope that this 
will positively be the last word on 
the matter forever: 

Dear Ralph (wrote Ralph) : 

I agree with you that the contro¬ 
versy over Marilyn Moore’s singing 
“raises a vital artistic point”—but I 
think you've missed that point. What 
esthetic theory could justify your ad¬ 
mission that you “would rather hear 
a bad singer who is individual than 
a good one copying someone else?” 
When does a good ear prefer something 
“bad?” 

YOU CONCEDE THAT Marilyn 
sounds “frighteningly” like Billie. Sup¬ 
pose someone had played an unkind 
joke on you and told you this was a 
stack of unissued Billie Holiday sides. 
And after you had finished appreciat¬ 
ing them, he said, “April Fool! It's 
a girl named Marilyn Moore!” Would 
that make her singing any less good? 

For years, many Vivaldi pieces were 
attributed to Bach. You have to listen 
pretty hard to some early Beethoven 
to make sure it isn't Haydn. A little 
later, Brahms was quite proud when 
musical wags called his First Sym¬ 
phony “Beethoven's Tenth.” 

In the greatest period painting has 
ever had, the Italian Renaissance, fhe 
test of a young painter's talent was 
his ability to acquire the manner of 
his master. Many of the greatest paint¬ 
ers of all time painted so much alike 
that we don't even know their names, 
but must tag their works “School of 
Verona, ca. 1460,” or something of the 
sort. 

Did the fact that they were not 
“individual” make their work any less 
great? How does this fit with your 
surprising claim that “there seems to 
be no precedent for such faithful copy¬ 
ing being esthetically worthwhile?” 

THE FACT IS, Ralph, that whether 


a given singer sounds like another sing¬ 
er is not an esthetic question at all but 
a journalistic one. Journalists regularly 
confuse the two things. They are al¬ 
ways telling us how a particular artist 
arrived at a particular work, how 
amazingly short (or long) a time he 
took over it, how poor he was at the 
time, and the detailed influences at 
work upon his mind, soul, or gall blad¬ 
der. 

Undoubtedly artists are as legitimate 
objects of this species of gossip as 
other celebrities, but what conceivable 
bearing can it have on the merit of 
their work? 

The merit of a painting lies only 
in the painting itself. The merit of a 
new singer, supposing she has any, can 
be conveyed to us only through one 
avenue—our ear. Nothing anyone can 
tell us about her can alter that merit 
—including her name . 

In conclusion, Ralph, I can't resist 
quoting this hilariously relevant pas¬ 
sage (slightly abridged here) from 
Fanny's First Play , a piece by Shaw 
that deserves to be better known than 
it is: 

THE COUNT: What is your opin¬ 
ion of the play? 

BANNAL (a reviewer): Well, 
who's it by? 

THE COUNT: That is a secret. 

BANNAL: You don’t expect me to 
know what to say about a play when 
I don’t know who the author is, do 
you? 

THE COUNT: But is it a good 
play? That's a simple question. 

BANNAL: Simple enough when 
you know. If it's by a good author, 
it's a good play, naturally. That 
stands to reason. Who is the author? 
Tell me that, and I'll place the play 
for you to a hair's breadth. 
POSTSCRIPT: Messrs. Shaw and 
Berton, you have just pointed out anew 
what I believed when I first started re¬ 
viewing music and will believe as long 
as there is music for my ears: that 
a handkerchief over the eyes is the 
route to the only honest music review. 

Would that we critics, every last one 
of us, could use it every time we pass 
judgment on a record. 
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filmland 


Films In Review: Satchmo the Great 
(Louis Armstrong, Edward R. Murrow, 
with Leonard Bernstein and W. C. Han¬ 
dy. Produced by Murrow and F. W. 
Friendly; a United Artists release). 

This is the documentary chronicle of 
Armstrong’s tours of Europe and Af¬ 
rica last year, musical Odysseys that 
established him in the minds of millions 
as America’s foremost protagonist of 
jazz. 

Due for national release this month, 
the hourlong film is centered in Mur- 
row’s See It Now telecast last season. 
Additional footage of the tours, which 
could not be used on television because 
of a 30-minute time limit, and two 
scenes of Armstrong alone, speaking 
directly to the audience and reading 
from one of his books, help give the 
film a fullness and continuity. 

Murrow’s narration (“African and 
American culture have now come full 
circle”) helps set the stage for Pop’s 
blitzkrieg of the Republic of Ghana and 
his assaults on London, Paris, Milan, 
Geneva, etc., which are viewed in mul¬ 
titudinous shots of Louis and retinue 
disembarking from planes to be greeted 
by musical welcoming committees, and 
blowing h ; s “good ok good ones” from 
bandstands and concert stages in a doz¬ 
en cities. 

Though some of the numbers are 
annoyingly disconnected as the cameras 
shift from location to location, there are 
musically satisfying scenes aplenty as 
Armstrong and men jam with Claude 
Luter’s band in Paris; perform before 
Princess Margaret in London’s Empress 
hall; play Black and Blue for Ghana 
premier Kwame Nkrumah, with Louis’ 
moving vocal one of the highlights of 
the film. 

In one scene not included in the tele¬ 
cast, Armstrong explains the important 
role played by early jazz bands at New 
Orleans funerals. He tells the story 
with simple dignity, communicating his 
warmth and humanity with powerful 
effectiveness. 

Louis’ musicians—Edmond Hall, 
Trummy Young, Billy Kyle, Barrett 
Deems, Arvell Shaw, and Jack Lesberg 
—are well showcased, as is singer Vel¬ 
ma Middleton. Apart from Armstrong, 
whose blowing is consistently powerful, 
the most noteworthy instrumentalist in 
the film is Hall, who gets off a couple 
of beautifully conceived solos. 

The opening scene of Armstrong and 
band playing Sleepy time Down South 
in a plane 10,000 feet above the Swiss 
Alps, however, prompts one to wonder 
whether they’d be doing that particular 
number—Louis’ theme—were in not for 
Murrow’s cameras. 

Jazz Dance (Jimmy McPartland, Pee 
Wee Russell, Jimmy Archey, Pops Fos¬ 
ter, Willie (The Lion) Smith, and 
George Wettling. Produced and directed 
by Roger Tilton at New York’s Central 
Plaza dance hall. A United Artists 
release) 

For 20 frantic minutes during what 
is purportedly a typical night in New 
York’s Central Plaza, McPartland and 
confreres have an obviously riotous 


up beat 

___By John Tynan 

time with a quartet of jazz chestnuts— 
an opening blues; Ballin' the Jack; 
Royal Garden Blues , and When the 
Saints Go Marching In. Candid motion 
picture photography is here raised to 
adventurous heights as the roving cam¬ 
eras mercilessly explore the frequently 
funny antics and expressions of an ex¬ 
cited dance throng. 

Some good jazz from McPartland’s 
band spices the festivities as Jimmy’s 
trumpet cuts clean and hearty. Ar- 
chey’s trombone is bluesily fluent, Pee 
Wee’s clarinet is a rasping gas, and 
The Lion growls a couple of memor¬ 
able vocal choruses with cigar 
clamped between his teeth. 

It’s all there—the pitchers of beer, 
the drifting cigaret smoke, the tumult, 
the sweat — the raucous rough - and- 
tumble of a Central Plaza Saturday 


It’s been a little more than a 
year and a half now that Willard 
Palmer (Bill) Harris has been shout¬ 
ing away in the trombone section of 
Woody Herman’s 
Third Herd Plus. 

Prior to that, 
Harris spent sev¬ 
eral seasons salted 
away in Florida. 
The result of that 
has been a dearth 
of Bill Harris rec¬ 
ords. A brief ap¬ 
pearance on Her¬ 
man’s Capitol Blues 
Groove LP, a short 
series of excellent 
solos with Nat Pierce on Coral, and 
a glimpse of the Harris’ lyricism on 
the new Herman Hip Lovers album 
are about the extent of his recent 
work. 

Though Harris has been under con¬ 
tract to Fantasy for a year, a combi¬ 
nation of circumstances has prevented 
him from getting out the planned 
LPs. So it was with some excitement 
that I looked for the new Chubby 
Jackson Argo LP. And I was not 
disappointed. There was Bill again 
shouting, barking, slurring, and wail¬ 
ing like the wild, incredible trom¬ 
bonist he has been for years. 

A SHORT TIME after the Jackson 
LP reached these shores, Harris him¬ 
self appeared with the Herman band 
in a three-night SRO date at the Jazz 
Showcase. He was superb. It was an 
education to many and one of the 
brightest and most exciting music ex¬ 
periences I have had this year. 

It is remarkable how well Bill’s 
playing has stood the test of time. 
And some of this may be because he 
is currently working with a group of 
young musicians. 

Over a period of three nights, lis¬ 
tening to him, I was struck again by 


night. As sort of clincher to the gen¬ 
eral mayhem, McPartland was moved 
in a climactic moment to blow lustily 
—on a police whistle. Savage but 
swinging. 

Screen Scene: Shooting begins 
Oct. 7 on St. Louis Blues at Para¬ 
mount. Partial cast at presstime con¬ 
sisted of Nat Cole, as W. C. Handy; 
Ruby Dee, Mrs. Handy; Pearl Bailey, 
a relative; Eartha Kitt, a siren; Ella 
Fitzgerald; Cab Calloway, and Ma- 
halia Jackson. Producer Robert Smith 
told us he hopes to secure Earl Hines 
and Meade Lux Lewis as additional 
featured performers. 

Red Norvo has a character role in 
Harry Joe Brown’s Screaming Mimi, 
(Anita Ekberg, Gypsy Rose Lee). 
He’ll also write and perform his own 
music for a quartet including Jimmy 
Wyble, guitar; Red Wooten, bass, and 
a drummer yet to be set. 

Red will play two solo spots and 
also furnish background music for 
Miss Ekberg, who plays a psycho¬ 
pathic dancer. 


By Ralph J. Gleason 


the fact that his style is extremely 
flexible, ranging from the long, swoop¬ 
ing, sentimental slurs of his ballad 
playing to the staccato shouts and 
barks of his up-tempo stompers. 

Although there are several good 
soloists with the current Herman 
Hurricane (trumpeter Bill Berry, sax¬ 
ophonist Jay Migloire and a swinging 
trombonist, Archie Martin), it is Har¬ 
ris who really stands out. And he 
would in any company. 

TO BEGIN WITH, Harris is a per¬ 
fect illustration of something many 
young soloists forget. You have to 
build a structure when you solo, and 
if you start at the top there’s no 
place to go but down. Bill builds 
every time. On Body and Soul , for in¬ 
stance, he plays a wildly lyrical solo 
that just gathers the audience in and 
keeps them. On the several blues 
numbers, his choruses can send you 
right up to the roof. On Opus de 
Funk the closing night of the San 
Francisco engagement, Bill played a 
magnificently extended solo that be¬ 
gan with a giant errrrrrruP! that 
snapped everybody’s head back, and 
he then went on for three choruses of 
some of the most exciting trombone I 
have ever heard. 

Another thing about Harris is his 
consistency. Ballad or jazz tune, he 
always makes something of it. He 
knows when to stop, and he always 
swings. 

It’s such a pleasure to have him 
back on the music scene that it was 
with something of a shock the other 
day that I came across in an old 
Down Beat , while looking up some 
biographical material, a Nat Hentoff 
column that called Harris “overrated” 
and said that both Tyree Glenn and 
Vic Dickenson could “cooly cut” him 
with “embarassing ease.” A rather 
myopic view I would say. 


perspectives 
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Anita O'Day 

One Of The Best Singers 
Yearns For A Hit Record 


By George Forsythe 

“Man, If I Could just make one good 
record.” 

That seemingly reasonable request 
has been heard frequently both in and 
out of the music industry. The hit 
record is thought to be the passport 
to fortune through sales, . television 
appearances, and what not. 

But according to Anita O’Day, all 
that glitters ... 

“I made a million-sale record in 
1941,” she said —“Let Me Off Uptown , 
with Gene Krupa and Roy Eldridge. 
But I didn’t get a penny in royalties 
from it. I got a flat $7.50. 

“And I’m not making anything in 
royalties from the records I’m cutting 
now.” 

HER NEW ALBUMS, which include 
An Evening with Anita and Anita, 
are receiving good play from some 
local disc jockeys. She said her re¬ 
cording sessions cost her from $5,000 
to $8,000 each. 

“Royalties from the new albums are 
used to pay off the costs of the older 
ones that weren’t selling,” she said. 
“With a little luck, I’ll get enough to 
pay my rent. 

“I make albums, but everyone seems 
to want singles.” 

Under her contract with Verve, she 
can make singles, she said, but the 
contract also states the records need 
not be released. 

“I wanted to do Dance , Ballerina , 
but the company said no,” she said. 
“The same thing happened with other 
songs I’ve wanted to do, songs I be¬ 
lieve in and I know would make the 
million-mark. 

“The company says no, and someone 
else comes up with a hit. When I ask 
to do singles, I’m told to go ahead, 
but I’m also reminded thus records 
need not be released. 

“I’VE BEEN WITH Jazz at the 
Philharmonic for about 10 years, yet 
I’ve never made a tour with them. 
Naturally, I think something li*k*e that 
would help the record sales. 

“I thought it would be a natural 
for me to tour with Gene Krupa and 
Roy Eldridge for Philharmonic. What 
do you think?” She waved her hands 
in disgust. 

Anita, who was once out of step 
with herself, has come of age. 

This is her second time around for 
what she calls “a commercial suc¬ 
cess.” It’s worth your life to label 
this a “comeback.” And if anything, 
it seems the acclaim is greater this 
time than it was when she was riding 
high in the early ’40s. 

One of the top female jazz singers, 
Miss O’Day also has shown she can 
handle a ballad with toe-curling ef- 



(Bob Parent Photo) 


feet. But she has looked around after 
20 years in the business and discov¬ 
ered that the money and financial 
success that oughta be ain’t. 

Now she wants to get away from 
performing exclusively in the night¬ 
club circuit. Her economically sound 
reasoning is that in concert halls the 
audience is much greater and this 
gives her a better take. 

AS SHE TALKS, Anita is up and 
down like a yo-yo. She bounces from 
her seat, squirms in her chair or 
paces wifh a restless energy she can’t 
seem to wear out. It’s surprising to 
look at her and then listen to her tell 
bf more than two decades in show 
business. Her photographs don’t do 
her justice. 

The focal point of her conversation 
is her contract, of which she says in 
no uncertain terms, “I want out.” It 
still has three years to run, however, 
she said. 

“I was told that whenever I wasn’t 
satisfied with the company, to ask for 
my contract and Pd get it,” she said. 
“So I asked. 

“They told me, ‘we’re doing right 
by you.’ So here I am.” 

Anita skirted the subject of other 
female jazz singers. 

“I have so much to do,” she said. 
“Sun to get, coffee to drink, I don’t 
have time to worry about other sing¬ 
ers. Besides, who am I to say any¬ 
thing about new singers?” 


Who Hur? 

New York—Jazz is apparently 
outreaching the superlatives avail¬ 
able to most persons. 

During Stan Getz’ engagement at 
Lower Basin Street here, the door¬ 
man was heard barking to passers- 
by, “Step in, folks. See Stan Getz, 
the greatest thing since Ben Hur." 
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RALPH BURNS 

In The Masters Revisited (Decca DL 
8555), pianist - composer -arranger 
Ralph Burns takes an interesting 
premise and does rather well with it. 
Burns orchestrated and conducted 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi¬ 
tion and Lecuona’s Andalucia , playing 
both pieces with standard dance band 
orchestration, augmented to seven 
reeds and six rhythm, with seven 
brass. 

On the whole, Pictures lacks the 
crackle and wide range of color given 
it by, say, Rafael Kubelik and the 
Chicago symphony orchestra. But in 
its own right, it is a valid and re¬ 
warding work. Burns arranged the 
Ballet of the Unhatched Chicks as a 
conga, and filtered some jazz elements 
into the other movements. 

The Lecuona work is generally 
more successful, perhaps because of 
the nature of the suite. Several of 
its sections have been made into pop 
tunes (The. Breeze and I, Crossroads- 
Malaguena) and are not unfamiliar to 
contemporary band writing. This is 
worth a listen. (D.C.) 

SAMMY DAVIS-CARMEN McRAE 

In Boy Meets Girl (Decca DL 
8490) the energetic Mr. Davis com¬ 
bines talents with the disciplined Miss 
McRae. The results are satisfactory, 
but not strikingly memorable. Backed 
by Jack Pleis , orchestra, the two ram¬ 
ble through a dozen tunes, including 
an unusually . hip Happy to Make 
Your Acquaintance; a lovely The 
Things We Did Last Summer; a 
smoothly interpreted Two Sleepy Peo¬ 
ple; a relatively clever Baby, It's 
Cold Outside; Tea for Two; You 7 re 
the Top; Cheek to Cheeky and a ver¬ 
sion of Who Cares? that includes 
some delightful wordless dueting. 

All things considered, this is an en¬ 
joyable LP, but it is not equal in 
quality or drive to the best each per¬ 
former has done in the past. Never¬ 
theless, there’s plenty of talent here, 
and quite a bit of it projects warmly 
in spots. (D. G.) 

DON ELLIOTT 

The Voices of Don Elliott (ABC- 
VP a r amount LP ABC 190) almost de- 

>^s classification. Here, the omni- 

^Ssent Elliott sings five parts, 
\jgh multirecording, and plays 
\l instruments as well. He is 
\ by a rhythm section, featuring 
\ore on piano. There is a good 
^*^zz feeling and conception 
■minimum of spontaneous 
^Niecause of the nature 

Velf- 


Essentially, this is modern popular 
music. Instrumentally speaking, the 
dozen tracks limit the blowing room 
to direct melodic statements. In terms 
of the voices of Elliott, there is a lack 
of definition; Elliott five times is not 
five distinctly different voices. The 
blend is not as harmonically provoca¬ 
tive as, for example, the Hi-Lo’s com¬ 
bined voices. 

Included here are Pm Beginning to 
See the Light; The Moon Was Yellow , 
The Night We Called It a Day; Day 
In, Day Out; Sophisticated Lady, and 
Perdido . Elliott strives valiantly 
throughout, in manifesting his many- 
faceted talent. However, I would have 
preferred to hear him sing alone, 
without the '‘benefit” of electronic 
tricks. (D.G.) 

DENNIS FARNON 

Eighteen west coast jazzmen are in¬ 
volved in a curious package called 
Caution! Men Swinging (RCA Victor 
LPM 1495), arranged and conducted 
by Dennis Farnon, whose earlier of¬ 
fering, Magoo in Hi-Fi, was an LP 
delight. This set is curious because 
Victor is packaging and exploiting it 
as a pop album, and there is perhaps 
more jazz in it than in many of the 
label’s jazz records. 

At any rate, it’s a good band ses¬ 
sion, with solo work that is often 
sparkling. Among the participants are 
Pete Candoli, Don Fagerquist, Bob 
Enevoldsen, Alvin Stoller, Lou Levy, 
Jimmy Rowles, Ted Nash, and Chuck 
Gentry. Enevoldsen, Fagerquist, Nash, 
and Levy are solo standouts, with 
George Roberts’ bass trombone very 
much in evidence throughout. Not 
earth-shattering but tasty. (D.C.) 

ANN GILBERT 

According to the title, Ann Gilbert 
was In a Swingin' Mood (Vik LP LX 
1090) for this set. The results aren’t 
as swinging as they might have been. 
The backing, by the Elliot Lawrence 
orchestra, is deplorably colorless and 
uninspiring. Lawrence’s spineless ar¬ 
rangements don’t help. Although this 
LP falls short of the quality in Miss 
Gilbert’s initial LP, I continue to be 
impressed by her range, warmth, and 
essentially ungimmicked approach to 
tunes. These factors elevate her ef¬ 
forts above most of the flaws inherent 
in this set, but she needs an LP with 
small-group backing, performing some 
of the better, if obscure, tunes wait¬ 
ing to be done. 

The assortment of tunes here does 
not include one tune written after 
1939. Ordinarily, this is a good sign, 
but in this case the tunes selected, for 


the most part, have been worked over 
far too often. Included are Lover, 
Come Back to Me; Someone to Watch 
Over Me; When My Sugar Walks 
Down the Street, and Imagination. 

Fortunately, there’s still hope for 
Miss Gilbert. Let’s hope the next LP 
takes advantage of her substantial 
potential. She sings well. I can’t say 
as much for many of the singers 
serving as tools for the a&r and ac¬ 
counting departments. (D. G.) 

GLEN GRAY 

There’s a strong memory of the 
trombone sound of the old Glen Gray 
band in Casa Loma Caravan (Capitol 
T 856). Kenny Sargent sings six of 
the 12 sides, including Talk of the 
Town; I Concentrate on You, and Un¬ 
der a Blanket of Blue. 

Murray McEachern blows very 
handsomely on Time on My Hands , 
and the trumpet of Shorty Sherock on 
Georgia displays more body than I’ve 
yet heard from him on record. It’s 
all pleasant, rather lightweight, and 
somehow not so satisfying as the 
originals. (D.C.) 

KING GUION 

Emotion, Inc. (ABC - Paramount 
ABC 172) features the King Guion 
Sound, as it is modestly termed in the 
liner notes. The notes say, “It is 
doubtful that other arrangers, musi¬ 
cians, and composers will be able to 
decipher the extraordinary recipes 
which King Guion has constructed— 
at least, not for some time, and then 
only after some nervewracking and 
painstaking analysis/’ 

The end product of all this double- 
talk is an album of essentially decent 
dance music. It’s a bit ponderous at 
times and not at all as experimental 
in a sound sense as the notes would 
have the listener think. There are 
some interesting voicings, featuring 
the consistent use of an upper-regis¬ 
ter reed section sound, but Moondog 
need not fear this kind of competi- 
tion. 

Among the tunes included are My 
Silent Love; Don't Blame Me; When 
Your Lover Has Gone; Black and 
Blue; Alone Together, and Penthouse 
Serenade. It’s all rather pleasant, but 
Guion is no Schoenberg, despite what 
the notes indicate. (D. G.) 

NEAL HEFTI 

Hefti culled from the works of 
Gershwin, Tchiakovsky, Khatchaturi- 
an, Rimsky-KorsakofT, Debussy, and 
some American pop tune composers a 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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T he best play 

BESSON! 

*And here are a few of them from the list of winners of the 

DOWN BEAT DANCE BAND POLL 

under the auspices of the National Ballroom Operators Association 

BEST DANCE BAND 

1. LAWRENCE WELK (Besson Brasses) 

2. ray McKinley (Besson Brasses • B & H Woodwinds) 

3. LES BROWN 

BEST SWING BAND 

1. LES BROWN 

2. ray McKinley (Besson Brasses • B & H Woodwinds) 

3. JIMMY DORSEY 

BEST SWEET BAND 

1. GUY LOMBARDO (Lebert Lombardo Besson Trumpet) 

2. JAN GARBER 

3. LAWRENCE WELK (Besson Brasses) 

Ask your favorite artist or dealer to tell you the Besson story today! 

C. BRUNO & SON, INC. 

460 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK I, N. Y., 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
Canadian Distributors: BOOSEY & HAWKES (Canada) LTD., Toronto, Canada. 

* Besson users are listed in bold face . 
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awrence 


P.S. We’ll be seeing you twice a week on ABC-TV 

Every Saturday, 9:00 to 10:00 PM EST for DODGE 

Every Monday, 9:30 to 10:30 PM EST for DODGE — PLYMOUTH 

Personal Management • Gabbe, Lutz, Heller & Loeb • New York -— Hollywood 


To My Ballroom Operator Friends— 

Thanks again for naming 

The Champagne Music Makers 
the “Best Dance Band" in America ... 
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to AVANT-GARDE: 

the best of all kinds of jazz 
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Modem ]an 
deeply felt, 
beautifully 
played 

1269 


PLENTY, PLENTY SOUL: 
MILT JACKSON 


Authentic 
blues in 
magnificent 
new 
stylings 


1266 


WILBUR DE PARIS PLAYS & 

JIMMY WITHERSPOON SINGS 

NEW ORLEANS BLUES 


A great 
singer 
returns 


1263 


THE WARM SOUND: 
FRANCES WAYNE 



Far out 
sounds 
with 
“down 
roots 


1260 


THE CLOWN: 
CHARLES MINGUS 
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Write for free catalogue. 
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jazz records 

Records are reviewed by Dom Cerulli, Leonard Feather, Ralph J. Gleason, Don Gold, and 
Jack Tracy and are initialed by the writers. Ratings: 'k+ck'k'k Excellent, ick+ck Very Good, 
'k'k.-k Good, 'trk Fair, ★ Poor. 


Amram-Barrow 

JAZZ STUDIO NO. 6, THE EASTERN SCENE— 
Decca 12" LP 8558: The Best Thing for You; 
Darn That Dream; Some Day Morning Will 
Come; l Let a Song Go Out of My Heart; City 
Talk; Lobo Nocho; Shenandoah; I Love You; 
Somewhere Along the Way; Phipps Quipps. 

Personnel: David Amram, piano, French horn 
and tuben; George Barrow, tenor; Arthur 
Phipps, bass: A1 Harewood, drums. 

Rating: 

There are still a number of unusual 
instruments which have not been ex¬ 
ploited for use in jazz—the serpent, 
bombardo, and the bagpipe. We may 
look for them in Vol. 7 of this series. 
Vol. 6 brings to jazz the tuben, a small 
tuba. 

Amram, who plays it here, also 
doubles on the French horn, and both 
of these instruments, it would seem to 
me, need only be utilized on very special 
occasions. The latter is at best a 
mournful sounding instrument, with a 
lumbering gait that is difficult to swing. 
All these deficiencies show up here. The 
tuben is somewhat in the same class. 
I can offer no opinion on how the ser¬ 
pent or bombardo or even the pipes 
would sound. 

The music on this LP, aside from the 
points noted above, is well played but 
contrived to a point of painfulness. 
With the exception of the tenor solos 
by Barrow, who now and then bursts 
from the academic bonds to wail a 
little, and the bass playing of Phipps, 
which is consistently fine, it ends up 
being more trick than treat. 

The most interesting sides are City 
Talk, a brisk bluette in which Barrow’s 
tenor shines, and Some Day Morning 
Will Come, an excursion into the blues 
which gets a good feeling. 

It is Decca’s right to refer to its 
Jazz Studio series as "vital,” but the 
rest of the advertising agency purple 
prose that makes up the liner copy 
is juvenile. The surface on my LP, 
like so many Deccas recently, is quite 
tender. (R. J. G.) 

Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers 

JAZZ MESSENGERS PLAY LERNER AND 

LOEWE-Viv 12" LP LX 1103: I Could Have 

Danced All ISight; On the Street Where You 
Live; There But for You Go I; They Call the 
Wind Maria; l Talk to the Trees; Almost Like 
Being in Love. 

Personnel: Blakey. drums; Bill Hardman, 

trumpet; John Griffin, tenor; Bill Dockery, piano; 
Jimmy DeBrest, bass. 

Rating: irkVz 

Shelly Manne and Andre Previn 
started a trend with their My Fair 
Lady album, which turned out to be a 
best-seller. From here it is but a short 
step to Miles Davis Plays Irving Ber¬ 
lin, to be followed by Count Basie In¬ 
terprets Nick Kenny. 

Obviously the Lerner and Loewe 
songs done here by the Messengers 
were intended primarily for scenes and 
situations in the three Broadway shows 
from which they derive and secondarily 
for use by popular singers in other 
media. Admittedly, many great show 
tunes have become jazz standards but 
always because the musicians adopted 
them spontaneously, having selected 
those that lent themselves best to the 
harmonic requirements of jazz. This 


has happened to only one of the six 
tunes used here (Almost). 

The notes are too frank for comfort: 
Dom Cerulli quotes one cat on how beat 
he felt, another on how unsuitable the 
tunes were, a third on how they set 
about “reworking the arrangements.” 
What arrangements? Aside from uni¬ 
son rephrasings of the melody on first 
and last choruses, there is none but the 
most skeletal of writing. 

What merit the album has lies with 
the soloists, who fortunately are all 
superior representatives of the hard 
bop school. Hardman is most eloquent 
on Street, Griffin cooks throughout, and 
Blakey is his usual indomitably pro¬ 
pulsive self. 

In other words, this was potentially 
a four-star album except for the ma¬ 
terial, which fits like the first suit you 
pick off the pipe rack. On the other 
hand, commercially speaking, I know 
Vik’s Bob Rolontz was wise to use this 
gimmick, for it should certainly help 
the Messengers toward a healthy sale. 
(L.F.) 


Jonathan Edwards 

THE PIANO ARTISTRY OF JONATHAN ED- 
WARDS—Columbia 12" L4» CL 1024: It Might 
as Well Be Spring: Poor Butterfly; Autumn in 
A'etc York; ISola; Stardust; It's Magic; Sunday, 
Monday, or Always; Jealousy; Cocktails for Two; 
Dizzy Fingers; Three Coins in the Fountain; 
You’re Blase. 

Personnel: Edwards, piano; Darlene Edwards, 
vocals; percussionist’s identity not confessed. 


Rating : 


★★★★★ 

irUiri 

★★★★★ 


★★★★★ 


Forty-eight stars is a modest rating 
indeed for this effort; in our heart we 
add 13 stripes. For only in America 
could a record like this be made. Per¬ 
haps if such all-American sounds as the 
piano of Edwards and the matchless 
voice of his wife can be broadcast 
among our good neighbors, they will 
move, or rather, they will be moved, to* 
a better understanding of our lives, our 
national character, our problems. 

This LP is literally unique. Columbia 
is modest indeed in stating, in the liner 
notes, that Edwards is In the “early or 
formative stage” of his career, for we 
doubt that he will ever top the pinnacle 
of achievement he reaches on these 
sides. In fact, once this disc has got 
around, there will be no place for him 
to go. 

Edwards can proudly claim to be the 
first pianist to contain Stardust, in un¬ 
matched simplicity, within the confines 
of C and G seventh. If his attempts 
to grapple with Nola lead to snide com¬ 
ments that his dizzy fingers are all 
thumbs, the listener should remember 
that Edwards operates under an amaz¬ 
ing physical handicap. As the cover 
shows, he was born with two right 
hands and is thus the archetype of all 
those pianists who have been accused of 
having no left hand. 

The real honors, however, must he 
reserved for the vocal tracks by Mrs. 
Edwards. Her intonation must be heard 
to be relieved. Above all, she and Ed¬ 
wards have empathy. A partnership like 
this is comparable only with the mythi- 





























cal mating of Jelly Roil Morton and 
Chris Connor. Darlene’s Autumn in 
New York , with the touchingly apf 
suggestion of Dear Old Southland in 
Jonathan’s introduction, is a sound for 
sore ears. Mrs. Edw r ards is a true 
tragedienne, as you’ll know when you 
hear It’s Magic; it’s tragic. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Paul Weston, who 
allegedly have been trying to take credit 
for these performances, we say, have a 
heart—give the Edwardses their due! 
And to you, Mr. and Mrs. United 
States, who save your nickels in an 
effort to stock your library with the 
ultimate in American music, we add— 
don’t fail to miss it. (L.F.) 

Duke Ellington 

SUCH SWEET THUNDER—Columbia 12" UP 
CL 1033: Such Street Thunder; Sonnet for 
Caesar; Sonnet to Hank Cinq; Lady Mac; Son¬ 
net in Search of a Moor; The Telecasters; Up 
and Down; Sonnet for Sister Kate; The Star- 
Crossed Lovers; Madness in Great Ones; Half 
the Fun; Circle of Fourths. 

Personnel: Cat Anderson, Ray Nance, Clark 

Terry, Willie Cook, trumpets; Quentin Jackson, 
John Sanders, Britt Woodman, trombones; 
Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope, Jimmy Hamil¬ 
ton. Paul Gonsalves, Harry Carney, reeds: Duke 
Ellington, piano; Sam Woodyard, drums; Jimmy 
Woode, bass. 

Rating: ★★★★"★ 

Listening to Such Sweet Thunder, 
you are ashamed to think of all the 
relatively trivial releases on which 
five-star ratings have been squan¬ 
dered. For in the dozen vignettes, dedi¬ 
cated to the Stratford, Ontario, Shake¬ 
spearean festival and suggested by 
characters and situations in various 
plays (the tile is a quote from A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream) , Ellington and 
Billy Strayhorn found a challenge, one 
that stimulated them to the creation of 
a group of works all within the normal 


Ellington compass, all corresponding 
with the classic conception of the band’s 
sound, yet achieving in this unpreten¬ 
tious framework exactly what the suite 
set out to do. 

For those seeking evidence of typical 
ageless Ellington there is an abundance 
of such timbers. The saxes’ 12 meas¬ 
ures of blues and the wa-wa brass ef¬ 
fects in the title number; the inimitable 
trombone section and Carney’s gentle 
coaxing of the melody in The Tele¬ 
casters; Jackson, plunger and all, in the 
shrew bit; the soft, caressing melody 
that presents Gonsalves’ Romeo to 
Hodges’ Juliet—all these are fresh uses 
of sounds that have become to. jazz 
what Shakespeare w'as and is to litera¬ 
ture. 

There are experiments, too; ideas and 
effects seldom heard in Ellingtonia, no¬ 
tably the clarinet-violin blend in Up 
and Down. (Duke has rarely voiced 
Nance’s fiddle with other instruments) 
and the delightfully swinging waltz 
named for Lady Macbeth, his first % 
work, to our knowledge, since a brief 
passage in Black, Brown, and Beige 15 
years ago. 

Terry, who has wasted the last six 
years playing Perdido night after night, 
finally gets a couple of perfect frame¬ 
works for his witty sound and style; he 
is particularly effective as Puck, even to 
the talking-horn effect for the closing 
line (What fools these mortals be!). 
And even Anderson, who has bothered 
us often with his tasteless stratospheric 
excursions, is both logical and accurate 
as Hamlet blowing his top. 

It doesn’t matter in the least whether 
or not the relationship between the ti¬ 
tles and the music is always clear, or 


whether the explanations offered by 
Duke seem more than a little tenuous; 
in programmatic works, the end always 
justifies the means. If the means was a 
hurried search through Shakespeare by 
Duke and Billy, and the end a super¬ 
lative array of jazz miniatures, nothing 
else matters. (I’ve been searching in 
vain for 14-bar themes or 14-note 
phrases in the sonnets, all of which al¬ 
legedly are scored to coincide with reg¬ 
ular sonnet form; but who cares?) 

The only unsuccessful track is the 
Othello opus featuring Woode, whom we 
have always admired but who here, 
alas, does not play in tune. And Gon¬ 
salves’ Circle of Fourths, though ade¬ 
quate, was not the perfect wind-up item 
for the suite. 

Triple congratulations are due to El¬ 
lington, for his best extended work since 
the Harlem , suite seven years ago; to 
Strayhorn, who had a hand in most of 
the themes and is credited as sole 
writer on the exquisite Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet number, and to Irving Townsend, 
who helped nurse this idea along, su¬ 
pervised the recording, and wrote the 
affectionate and informative liner notes. 
(L.F.) 

Maynard Ferguson 

BIRDLAND DREAM BAND. VOL. 2—Vik 12" 
LP LX 1077: Straight Up; Cervezita; Mogo; 
Sleep Softly; Geller’s Cellar; Free Lee; Say It 
with Trumpets; Everybody Moan; Tell Me Funky; 
You Said It; Early Hours; Nightmare Alley. 

Personnel: Maynard Ferguson, Joe Ferrante, 
A1 DeRisi (Tracks 1, 2, 4, 6-8, 10 and 12), 

Stan Fishelson (Tracks 3, 5, 9, and 11). Jimmy 
Nottingham (Tracks 6, 7, a*id 10), Ernie Royal 
(Tracks 6, 7, and 10), A1 Stewart (Tracks l-o, 
8, 9, 11, and 12), and Nick Travis (Tracks 1, 
2, 4* 6-8, 10, and 12), trumpets; Jimmy Cleve¬ 
land, Sonny Russo, trombones; A1 Cohn, Herb 
Geller, Budd Johnson (Tracks 1, 2, 4, 6-8, 10 
and 12), Frank Socolow (Tracks 3, 5, 9, and 



In order to come up with the perfect Modern Jazz Recording Session, 
Ken Moule, one of Britain's leading creative jazz musicians was given 
carte blanche. The multi-talented Moule selected the musicians, 
selected the numbers, penned all the arrangements and composed 
alt the originals . . . The result: an exciting Modern Jazz Session — 
recorded for posterity. You must hear this one. 

PERSONNEL 

Ken Moule, piano; Don Rendell, tenor sox; Ronnie Ross, baritone sax; 
Dougie Robinson, alto sax; Leon Calvert, trumpet ; George Chisholm, trom¬ 
bone; Arthur Watts, bass; Alan Ganley, drums. 


• Nice Work If You Can Get It 

• Makin' Whoopee 
0 Son Of Ponckle 

• Prelude To A Kiss 

• Cobbly 

• The Tired Badgers 

• Lulu's Back In Town 

• My Funny Valentine 

• You've Done Something To My Heart 

• Lullaby Of The Leaves 

• High Ratio u .1673 $3.?s 
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blue note 

THE FINEST IN JAZZ 
SINCE 1939 


The Latest 

1567 THE OPENER—CURTIS FULLER. 

New star on the horizon! The sensational young 
trombonist from Detroit with Hank Mobley, 
Bobby Timmons, Paul Chambers, Art Taylor. 


1559 A BLOWING SESSION—JOHN¬ 
NY GRIFFIN. With MOBLEY, COL- 
TRANE, LEE MORGAN, WYNTON 
KELLY, PAUL CHAMBERS. ART BLA- 
KEY. 


1555 ART BLAKEY 

Now Volume 2 of the memorable ORGY IN 
RHYTHM. Listen to AMOK, ABDALLAH'S DE¬ 
LIGHT, ELEPHANT WALK, etc. 


1557 LEE MORGAN SEXTET. 

The exciting young trumpet star with Gryce, 
Golson, Wynton Kelly, Chambers, Charlie Per- 
sip. 


1562 THE STYLINGS OF SILVER — 
HORACE SILVER QUINTET. 

A new LP by the most musical modern jazz 
group of today. With Farmer, Mobley, Kotick, 
Hayes. 


1563 JIMMY SMITH PLAYS PRETTY 
JUST FOR YOU. 

Jimmy Smith, acclaimed as the world's greatest 
modern jazz organist, plays eight beautiful 
standards that will make him new friends. 


Curtis Fuller, Johnny Griffin, Honk Mobley, 
Lee Morgan, Horace Silver and Jimmy 
Smith are exclusive Blue Note artists. 
COMPLETE 12" LP AND 45 CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 

BLUE NOTE RECORDS 

47 West 63rd St., New York 23 
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WILD KITTEN—Joe Puma 
Send for FREE Catalog to: 
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11), and Ernie Wilkins, reeds; Hank Jones, 
piano; Arnold Fishkin, bass; Don Lamond, 
drums. 

Rating: ick+rk 

This is an exciting band. In this, the 
second chapter in the recorded history 
of the band Ferguson assembled for last 
year’s Birdland booking, they charge 
ferociously through some splendid ma¬ 
terial. 

The charts, commissioned by Fergu¬ 
son for the “Dream Band,” are by Jim¬ 
my Giuffre, Ernie Wilkins, Bill Hol¬ 
man, Manny Albam, Willie Mayden, 
Herb Geller and Marty Paich. They are 
of a uniformly high quality. 

The band’s performance is sharp and 
inspired. The section work is excellent 
and Lamond could swing the Lawrence 
Welk band. The solos are too brief, pri¬ 
marily because of the dozen tracks in¬ 
cluded, but included are some shouts of 
joy from Ferguson, Cleveland, Geller, 
and other unidentified souls. The trom¬ 
bone section, it seems to me, for all 
the guts of Cleveland and Russo, could 
have been expanded in size to give it 
presence in the face of the force of 
the trumpet and reed sections. 

In many ways, this is a superior big 
band. It has fire and power and enough 
brass to blow the house down. Utilizing 
the quality charts employed here, it 
is impressive. It’s somewhat unfortun¬ 
ate that these men prefer New York, 
because the band Ferguson did tour 
with after Birdland was not up to this 
par. But if this is a dream, plenty of 
people won’t want to wake up. (D. G.) 

Terry Gibbs 

SWINGIN’-EmArcy 12" LP MG 36103: Funky 

Serenade; Gubi; Happiness Is Just a Thing Called 
Joe; Just Plain Meyer; Bewitched; Let’s Wail; 
Heads or Tails; Slittin’ Sam (The Saychett Man); 

/ Didn’t Know About You; Night Cap; Julie’s 
Bugle. 

Personnel: Gibbs, vibes; B'ernie Glow, Ernie 
Royal, Nick Travis, A1 DeRisi, Don Elliott (solos 
on mellophone), trumpets; Chauncev Welsch, 
Bob Brookmeyer, Tommy Mitchell, Urbie Green, 
trombones; Sam Marowitz, Hal McKusick, Frank 
Socolow, A1 Cohn, A1 Epstein, reeds; Terry Pol¬ 
lard, piano; Turk Van Lake, guitar; Herman 
Wright, bass; Osie Johnson, drums. Jerry Segal 
replaces Johnson on Tracks 5, 6, and 11. 

Rating: 'k'k'kVz 

This is one of the most exuberant 
studio bands I’ve heard in some time. 
With Gibbs at the helm, the band roars 
through material by Manny Albam, 
Cohn, Brookmeyer, Ernie Wilkins, Ep¬ 
stein, and Gibbs. The results are often 
quite .exciting. 

The arrangements, for the most part, 
are excellent, with overtones of Basie 
and Herman. The musicianship, includ¬ 
ing some inspired section work, is ex¬ 
cellent. The solo spots, punctuating the 
band’s pulsating sound, are not of con¬ 
sistently high quality. This accounts 
for the rating. 

Nevertheless, a record does not have 
to be rated ^kkk’k'k to be pertinent. This 
is a case in point. The warmth that is 
present throughout does a good deal to 
compensate for the lack of consistent 
solo strength. The latter, by the way, 
can be attributed, to a degree, to the 
inclusion of 11 tunes. Solos are gen¬ 
erally too brief to establish an idea or 
mood. However, the band, as an entity, 
often accomplishes what any given 
soloist cannot. 

Among the arrangements I found 
most delightful were Wilkins’ Night 
Cap , Albam’s Funky, and Cohn’s Bugle , 
but there are inspiring moments, result¬ 
ing from the arrangements, on most of 
the tracks. For this reason, this LP 
is recommended. (D. G.) 


Coleman Hawkins 

THE HAWK FLIES HIGH—Riverside 12" LP 
RLP 12-233: Chant; Juicy Fruit; Think Deeo; 
Laura; Blue Lights; Sancticity. 

Personnel: idrees Sulieman, trumpet; J. J. 

Johnson, trombone; Hawkins, tenor; Hank 
Jones, piano; Barry Galbraith, guitar; Oscar 
Pettiford, bass; Jo Jones, drums. 

Rating: 

THE GILDED HAWK—Capitol 12" LP T 819: 
Out of the Night; Autumn Leaves; Stranger in 
Paradise; My Mother’s Eyes; Everything Hap¬ 
pens to Me; It Had to Be You; With Every 
Breath I Take; I’m Yours; I Didn’t Know What 
Time It Was; Baubles, Bangles , Beads; Boule¬ 
vard of Broken Dreams; A Cottage for Sale. 

Personnel: Hawkins with the Gienn Osser 

orchestra. 

Rating: irfck 

These ratings might just as well be 
reversed, depending on what you’re 
looking for, bop or ballads, soloists or 
strings. Hawkins is his hirsute, stomp¬ 
ing self on the Riversides, flanked by 
men of his own choosing. Chanty a 
minor riff tune, makes alluring use of 
a minor-second effect at measure seven. 
The mood is subdued, Sulieman’s ar¬ 
ticulation almost Miles-like, Johnson’s 
burry solo effectively muted. Juicy is an 
overlong blues, on which Idrees holds 
the tonic for three choruses, an ancient 
gimmick but amusingly used. Thinky a 
slowish original, is the shortest and 
best track of the six, with Hawkins in 
the spotlight throughout, a minor mel¬ 
ody with interesting intervals. 

Laura has ballad blowing a little be¬ 
low Hawk’s top level of continuity and 
inspiration; J. J. is in for 16. Lights , 
by Gigi Gryce, is a minor blues, with 
Galbraith finally emerging from the 
bushel for 24. Listen to this track at 
45 rpm and you’ll enjoy it even more, 
especially the solo toward the end on 
which Hawk becomes a very Bird-like 
alto. Pettiford and Jo have some cute 
trades of twos. 

Sancticity , as Orrin Keepnews notes, 
is one of those Old-Time Religion , min¬ 
strel - era melodies. Halfway through 
there’s a typical Hawkins device of 
building up the tension with repeated 
riff, using the whole-tone scale as his 
ladder. A great craftsman never forgets 
his craft. 

Tempo rushes a little on Sancticity 
and slows down on Juicy . On the whole, 
though, the group holds together well 
and is better geared to Hawkins’ real 
music tastes than some of the dates 
he’s made lately. 

It’s a cinch that the persons who buy 
The Gilded Hawk will be more numer¬ 
ous, and less hip, than those who go 
for The Hawk Flies High . They will 
have good taste, though, if they do 
invest in it, for if the tenor sax must 
visit stringsville, it can hardly find 
a better route than the Hawkins Free¬ 
way. 

Even My Mother’s Eyes is handled 
with enough discretion to moisten the 
orbs of George Jessel himself. We are 
reminded of Johnny Green’s apt com¬ 
ment: if the improviser can improve 
on what the composer wrote instead of 
destroying it, more power to his em- 
brochure. And there sure was plenty 
of room for improvement on a couple 
of these tunes. 

The majority, however, can be classed 
among the superior and less-hackneyed 
standards, fitting Coleman like a velvet 
glove. If it’s mood music rather than 
jazz you’re after, give this gentleman 
five moody stars. (L. F.) 
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Quincy Jones 

GO WEST, MAN—ABC-Paramount 12" LP 
ABC-186: Dancin' Pants; Blues Day; Bright 

Moon; No Bones at All; The Oom Is Blues; 
Be My Guest; Medley, (What's New?; We'll Be 
Together Again; Time on My Hands; You Go 
to My Head; Laura); London Derriere , Kings 
Road Blues. 

Personnel: Benny Carter, Art Pepper, Herb 

Geller, Charlie Mariano (Tracks 1, 6, 9), altos; 
Harry Edison, Conte Candoli, Pete Candoli, Jack 
Sheldon (Tracks 2, 4, 8), trumpets; Buddy 

Collette, Pill Perkins, Walter Benton, tenors; 
Pepper Adams, baritone (all on Tracks 3, 5, 
7) ; Lou Levy (Tracks 1, 6, 9) and Carl Per¬ 
kins (Tracks 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8), piano; Red 
Mitchell (Tracks 1, 6, 9) and Leroy Vinnegar 
(Tracks 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8), bass; Shelly Manne 
(Tracks 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9) and Mel Lewis (Track 
2, 4, 8), drums. 

Rating: irkick 

The idea behind the album is a 
sound one, although it makes for 
somewhat less interesting ensembles. It 
does feature the soloists, and give the 
listener a splendid opportunity to as¬ 
similate each man’s style and taste. 

Quincy cut three dates for the al¬ 
bum: four trumpets and rhythm, four 
altos and rhythm, and four tenors and 
rhythm. 

To my ears, the four tenors came off 
top dogs. Actually it’s three tenors 
and a baritone, but somehow the other 
dates don’t jell quite so firmly. For 
instance, on Jimmy Giuffre’s Bright 
Moon , yet another journey to our re¬ 
vered standard, How High the Moon , 
the tenors (and baritone) achieve a 
moody blend and a series of solos that 
are glittering. Collette kicks off the 
solo round with his smooth, high-toned 
sound; to be followed by the lighter 
and softer flow of Perkins; the gutty, 
virile baritone of Adams, and the edgy 
and fluid horn of Benton. This and 
the alto track, Dancin' Pants , are my 
favorites. Also a Giuffre score, Pants 
is folkish in conception and studded 
with fine solos, notably by Pepper and 
Carter. Mariano proves a more force¬ 
ful-sounding horn than the others, and 
Geller blows with strength and almost 
in bursts. Carter is so fine and mel¬ 
low, he glistens. Art Pepper is Pepper, 
and how much more can be said about 
that? 

The least successful, I thought, were 
the trumpet tracks, which rely on 
some muted work for a change of tone. 
Again the Giuffre piece, Blue Day , is 
most outstanding of the trumpets, 
three tracks. Conte is forceful and 
flowing, Pete tight and muted, Sheldon 
big and robust, and Sweets soulful and 
muted. The theme itself is pretty and 
worthy of exploration by other groups. 

One further note: listen well to the 
ballad medley by the tenors and 
Adams on Side 2. There is some tre¬ 
mendous feeling gathered into one 
track. (D.C.) 

Tliad Jones 

THE MAGNIFICENT THAD JONES—Blue Note 
12" LP 1546: Slipped Around; III Wind; Thad - 
rack; Let's; I've Got a Crush on You. 

Personnel: Tracks 1-4: Jones, trumpet; Denny 
Powell, trombone; Gigi Gryce, alto; Tommy Flan¬ 
agan, piano; George Duvivier, bass; Elvin Jones, 
drums. Track 5: Jones, trumpet; Barry Harris, 
piano; Percy Heath, bass; Max Roach, drums. 

Rating: kkkYi s 

This three-original (all by Thad), 
two-standard set features the efforts 
of inventive professionals. There is con¬ 
sistent musicianship throughout, and 
there are several outstanding moments. 

For me, the finest track is Crush , 
featuring Tchad’s lovely, full-toned horn 
in striking variations on the melody 
line and chord changes. It is an im¬ 


aginative, moving tour for Thad, with 
Harris soloing melodically in com¬ 
plementary fashion. Thad’s use of the 
verse is particularly effective. This is 
one of the finest ballad interpretations 
I’ve heard in many months. 

On Let’s, Gryce lets loose with three 
volcanic choruses that impressed me 
for their disciplined fury and cohesive 
quality. The other soloists manage to 
communicate satisfactorily in the other 
tracks but without the meaningfulness 
of the Jones and Gryce solos noted. 
Slipped and Thadrack seemed to me 
to be routine performances for these 
able men. Wind is, essentially, all Thad, 
with a 16-bar Flanagan solo. 

Duvivier, in relaxed form, and Thad’s 
younger brother, Elvin, make up the 
virile rhythm section, together with 
Flanagan’s fluid comping. If all the 
tracks were equal in quality to Crush , 
this would have been a far more val¬ 
uable LP. (D. G.) 

Hal McKusick 

HAL McKUSICK QUINTET—Coral 12" LP 
57131: Down and Dirty; Alone Together; 

Criss Cross; Gone with the Wind; When Your 
Lover Has Gone; Pon-Su; Makin* Whoopee; 
Isn't It Romantic?; For Art's Sake; Old Devil 
Moon. 

Personnel: McKusick, alto, clarinet; Eddie 

Costa, piano; Art Farmer, trumpet; Milton 
Hinton, bass; Gus Johnson, drums. 

Rating: k kkk 

An exceedingly pleasant album, which 
sparkles from the delightful trumpet 
of Farmer, who, whether playing with 
an open horn or a mute, seems always 
to be in perfect taste,. with a light, 
whimsical turn on occasion. 

Costa contributes a hard - swinging 
solo at up-tempo on Criss Cross that is 
one of the best moments on the album. 

The writing on all the tunes is flex¬ 
ible and economical and allows full 
freedom for contrast between the horns. 
The rhythm section swings with the 
surety that Hinton and Johnson seem 
to have a franchise on, and McKusick 
sounds better here, in straight blowing, 
than in any previous appearance on 
LP. 

For the up-tempo swingers, Manny 
Albam’s Criss Cross is the best; for 
the ballads I lean toward When Your 
Lover Has Gone for Farmer and also 
for McKusick’s warm clarinet. There is 
considerable wit in the playing of 
Makin ’ Whoopee. (R. J. G.) 

Jimmy McPartland 

JIMMY McPARTLAND’S DIXIELAND — Epic 
12" LP LN 3371: Oh , Didn't He Ramble; 
Third Street Blues; Sugarfoot Strut; Blues My 
Naughty Sweetie Gives to Me; The Albatross; 
Whistle Stop; Lackadaisy Lazy; Ballin' the 
Jack; The Basin Street Stomp; Original Dixie¬ 
land One-Step; Shim-me-sha-wabble ; There'll Be 
Some Changes Made. 

Personnel: McPartland, trumpet and leader; 

Tyree Glenn, trombone; Peanuts Hucko (Tracks 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12), and Ernie Caceres 
(Tracks 4, 7, 8, 9), clarinet; Dick Cary, piano; 
Bill Crow, bass; A1 Casamenti, guitar; Cliff 
Leeman (Tracks 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12) and 
George Wettling (Tracks 4, 7, 8, 9), drums. 

Rating: kkckYi 

What makes this an above-average 
set of Dixieland is Jimmy’s exuberant 
horn and the soulful tromboning of 
Glenn. 

McP’s forceful horn has remained a 
beacon through the years in a field 
which often suffocates in its own stric¬ 
tures. The choice of Dick Cary to 
arrange for the date was a wise one. 
Cary, too, is a musician steeped in 
tradition but intelligent enough to as¬ 
similate what is going on about him. 
I’ve never heard Cary or McP do any¬ 



th e colossal coast crew (Howard Rumsey, 
Frank Rosolino, Conte Candoli, Bob 
Cooper, Sonny Clark, Stan Levey) in a 
swinging session “made" for hi-fi! A pro* 
gram you might hear in the last set of a 
busy night at their famous Hermosa 
Beach bistro: “Topsy," “Love Me or 
Levey," “Taxi War Dance," etc.—plus 2 
Latin originals by Bill Holman, with cow¬ 
bells, maracas, claves, ram's horn and 
conga drums. 


HOWARD RUMSEY'S LIGHTHOUSE ALL-STARS , 
MUSIC FOR LIGHTHOUSEKEEPING 
12" HI-FI LONG-PLAYING C3528 
$4.98 at dealers everywhere, or order pp. from 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 

8481 melrose place, los angeles 46, California 



MEW RELEASES! 


Yusef latest 

MG 12103 

The brilliant De¬ 
troit tenor star 
and ex Gillespie-ite 
joins Curtis Fuller, 
Hugh Lawson, Er¬ 
nie Farrow and 
Louis Hayes to cre¬ 
ate exciting De¬ 
troit jazz flavored 
with a delightful 
sense of humor. 


Enioy the world's most creative jazz 
artists on Savoy Records . . . out¬ 
standing modern sounds on full high- 
fidelity discs mastered by Van Gelder. 



MILT JACKSON 
MG 12036 

An all - time best 
seller! Milt swings 
on vibes with 
Frank Wess blow¬ 
ing flute. Rhythm 
by Hank Jones, 
Kenny Clarke, Ed¬ 
die Jones. A br 1 
I rant session with 
a direct, swinging 
approach to mod¬ 
em jazz^ 
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RECOGNIZED 
| INTERNATIONALLY 

' as the 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER 

for the 

STUDY OF JAZZ 




Entire Curriculum Devoted Exclusively to Music 




• Modern Harmony • Jazz Improvisation 

• Ear Training • Schillinger Theory 

• Arranging • Analysis of Jazz Styles 

• Composition • Private Instrumental Coaching 

• Ensemble Coaching — combo — jazz workshop 
big band — experimental composition workshop 

Over 500 original jazz scores for ensemble 
rehearsals and student analysis 


The tour-year collegiate level diploma course may be 
completed in. two years by students with superior 
aptitudes, ability and experience. 

No knowledge of harmony or counterpoint required. 

Special coaching for students requiring additional 
preparation. 


• FIRST SEMESTER CLASSES BEGIN 
JANUARY - MAY - SEPTEMBER 


v . " OD E»N harmony, 

JAZZ improvisation 

ZL?T ranging 
^XoZ: c Zs f 


Accredited Faculty, experienced in the educational 
approach to Jazz, so successfully pioneered by Berklee. 



The Herb Pomeroy Band records 
"Life is a Many Splendored Gig" (Roulette R-25023) 
Pomeroy is a member of the Berklee faculty and his band 
includes many of our students and graduates. 


APPLY NOW TO INSURE ACCEPTANCE • APPROVED FOR KOREAN VETERANS 



Ofe fekJ&O&gl f ofcaidoUtit^l/tlMUC' 


The 3rd Annual JAZZ WEST COAST is now avail¬ 
able ! Starring the men that put the Pacific South¬ 
west on the musical map-GERRY MULLIGAN, CHET 
BAKER, CHICO HAMILTON, BUD SHANK, BOB 
COOPER, JIM HALL, RUSS FREEMAN, ART PEPPER, 
BILL PERKINS, and many more. They play: 

Little Girl Mr. Smith Goes To Town 
Polka Dots And Moonbeams Old Croix 
Things Ain't What They Used To Be 
Love Nest Sweet Georgia Brown 
There'll Never Be Another You 
Brother Can You Spare A Dime 
Too Marvelous For Words 

JAZZ WEST COAST 507 A High Fidelity Recording 


(Bob Parent - Photo) 


thing that was ever out of good mu¬ 
sical taste. 

So it is here, Jimmy’s blowing is 
singing and forceful. Glenn’s is ap¬ 
propriately gentle or romping, as the 
mood demands. The arrangements are 
tasty and not strictly in the two-beat 
idiom. 

This may not be the greatest, but it 
is not without merit. (D.C.) 


Nat Pierce 

CHAMBER MUSIC FOR MODERNS-Coral 12" 

UP 57128: Dicty; Blues for Jean; By the Way; 
If Pm Lucky; Pizsacato Swing; Hi-Fitz; Far 
East; No Love , No NothinShake Down the 
Stars. 

Personnel: Pierce, piano; Anthony Ortega, 

flute, alto; Oscar Pettiford, bass; Gus Johnson, 
drums; Dick Wetmore, violin. 

Rating: ick+rk 

This is not just another cute LP 
of trick sounds utilizing instruments 
rarely used or leaning heavily on classi¬ 
cal writing devices. It’s a return to the 
chamber music jazz of the John Kirby 
era in that it offers pleasant, light, 
and always swinging jazz with good 
solos all the way and arrangements de¬ 
signed to get the soloist out where he 
can do something, rather than smother 
him with multilinear writing. 

The rhythm section is excellent, as 
might be expected. Pierce plays more 
than usual and does not stick as closely 
as previously to Basie’s basement. Or¬ 
tega is a pleasant soloist whose efforts 
have a curious overtone of Paul Des¬ 
mond at times—especially on By the 
Way —while at others are reminiscent 
of Parker. On flute he is rather pallid. 

Wetmore is a crack violinist and 
digs jazz thoroughly; this is evident in 
his solos. On the basis of this LP, how¬ 
ever, he does not get through with the 
kind of solid swinging this instrument 
needs for good jazz. 

Six tunes and all arrangements are 
by Pierce. Coral, with its usual thought¬ 
lessness, does not run the personnel 
in a box with the tunes, as many jazz 
companies do, and as a result, it says 
nowhere that Ortega plays flute. 
(R. J. G.) 


Lean Sash 

THE LEON SASH QUARTET-Story ville 12" 

LP 917: Sash-ke-bob; Scoobie Doobie George; 
Lullaby of Birdland; Fast Operation; Deep 
Purple; Take the Turnpike; Meant for Brent; 
I Can’t Get Started; Robinsonia. 

Personnel: Sash, accordion; Ted Robinson, 

tenor, clarinet, flute; Lee Morgan, bass; Max 
Mariash, drums. 

Rating: krickrk 

One of the handful of truly creative 
jazz accordionists can be heard in sev¬ 
eral settings on this LP. Sash and his 
well-integrated group, sparked by the 
tonal textures afforded by the ever- 
doubling Robinson, mix the familiar 
and the originals, with high points at 
Ke-Bob and Brent. 

Aside from the rather obvious riff 
tune, George , the originals have a bite 
and brittleness which characterize 
Sash’s playing. On ballads, particu¬ 
larly, the often deadeping presence of 
the accordion’s sound is somehow min¬ 
imized. Sash has helped take the in¬ 
strument out of the realm of the 
mickey mouse group and into the legi¬ 
timate jazz field. His technique is 
prodigious, and group is capable of 
considerable excitement. 

There are some stretches, however, 
when the group follows its multinoted 
path so closely- that it loses some of 
the free swing present pretty gen¬ 
erally throughout. (D.C.) 
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S CANDIDO! 

Unquestionably the great¬ 
est bongo-congo drummer 
of them all... in exciting 
High Fidelity! . 



CANDIDO! THE VOLCANIC 
|g| ABC-180 


For Free Jazz Catalogue write to: 

CATALOGUES ABC-PARAMOUNT 
Dept. D ,501 6'way, N.t.36. N.Y 




"This is the best album the quintet ever made . . . 
I think it's one of the two or three top albums of 
19 57 . . . this album and this group, too, will go 
down in Jazz history as one of the best small 

bands." _ . . . 

Ralph Gleason — San Francisco Chronicle 


PRESTIGE RECORDS INC. 

447 west 50th street, new york 10 


Exclusive Photos 

BANDS IN ACTION 

Action pictures of all name leaders, musicians, 
vocalists, also Rock V Roll Artists. Guaranteed 
to please. 50c each: 4 for $1.00. 

ARSENE STUDIOS 
756 — 7th Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 

Glossy 8/10 Unobtainable elsewhere 


Zoot Sims 

ZOOT SIMS PLAYS FOUR ALTOS - ABC- 

Paramount 12" LP ABC-198: Quicker Blues; 
Slower Blues; Let's Not Waltz Tonight; The 
Last Day of Fall; J’Espere Enfin; See, a Key of 
C; I Await Thee, Love. 

Personnel: Zoot Sims, altos; George Handy, 
piano; Knobby Totah, bass; Nick Stabulis, dipms. 

Rating: ★★★★ Vz 

Although multirecording always has 
seemed to me to be more of a mechan¬ 
istic display than a creative device, if 
it’s at all worthwhile, it’s 'worth doing 
with Zoot. Here he plays with penetrat¬ 
ing feeling and drive* for 32 minutes 
and 45 seconds as an alto quartet and 
in fluent solos. 

All the charts, featuring attractive 
harmonic patterns and inventive mel¬ 
odic lines, are by Handy, who was a 
part of the rhythm section for the 
date. Zoot brings the material vividly 
to life. 

There is a fine blues feeling at two 
tempos, Quicker and Slower. There is a 
merrily flowing Waltz, a bright Fall, a 
relaxed Key, and a pulsating Love. And 
how many reed sections sound as mem¬ 
orable as Zoot on J’Espera, where 
Handy has utilized constant harmoniza- 
tion? . .. 

Zoot’s conception is wonderfully ma¬ 
ture, manifesting many facets of mod¬ 
ern jazz history without sacrificing the 
unique approach which is undeniably 
Zoot’s. Despite the artificiality of mul¬ 
tirecording, Zoot emerges once again 
as one of the most genuinely productive 
reedmen of our time. 

As another moving recital by Zoot, 
The Strong, this is definitely recom¬ 
mended. (D. G.) 

Doug Watkins 

WATKINS AT LARGE-Transition 12" LP 20: 

Return to Paradise; Phinupi; Phil T. McNasty s 
Blues; More of the Same; Panonica. 

Personnel: Doug Watkins, bass; Hank Mobley, 
tenor; Don Bvrd, trumpet; Kenny Burrell, gui¬ 
tar; Duke Jordan, piano; Arthur Taylor, drums. 

Rating: 

This is Watkins’ first date as a 
leader. According to the notes, it marks 
the debut of his “new seven-foot Italian 
bass,” as well. . 

It’s really almost immaterial who 
leads on this kind of a session. This 
is solo haven. The value of such a ses¬ 
sion is in the ability of the soloists 
strung out on each track. In this case, 
the results are satisfying. 

There is some excellent blowing here. 
Byrd is in vividly dramatic form. Bur¬ 
rell is as imaginative as in his best 
past efforts. Jordan’s studiously hip 
playing is most welcome. Watkins and 
Taylor support splendidly, with the 
former soloing confidently, too. Mobley 
blows with more authority than I ve 
heard him embody in the past, but he 
is not yet of major status, in terms of 
fluent conception. . 

Although I prefer more organized 
sessions, the playing here merits atten¬ 
tion. There are intensity and skill here 
certainly worth hearing. (D. G.) 


Phil Woods-Gene Quill 

PHIL AND QUILL—RCA Victor 12" LP LPM 
84* Sax Fifth Avenue; Ready Rudy; Cabeza; 
tin Funkies; Rib Roast: High-Stepping Bizzes; 
,ur Flights Up; Dig Your P's and Q*s; Dry 
tops in the Moonlight; Uno Momenta; Potts- 
lle USA; Frank the Barber. 

Personnel: Woods, Quill, alto; Sol Schlinger, 
iritone; Dave McKenna, piano; Shadow Wilson, 
-urns; Buddy Jones, bass. 




Although duels of this kind have be¬ 
come commonplace on LPs of late, the 
general level of the solos and writing 
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WESTLAKE COLLEGE GRAD 
BILL HOLMAN WAXES LP 

Coral Records just cut an LP of BILL 
HOLMAN and his band. Bill learned to 
spell chords starting at Westlake College, 
learned ear method at Westlake also used 
by Billy May. Within 30 days of Westlake 
graduation, Holman got first chance to 
play in big-name bands with Barnett and 
later Kenton. 

Daily band and combo, vocal training in¬ 
cluded in Westlake course. 2 yr. diploma 
& 4 yr. degree courses. Dorm. Appr. for 
Vets, too. 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

7190 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. DB101757 
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FREE! 12" JAZZ LPs FREE! 
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□ Gene Norman Presents Art Tatum 

□ Pete Rugulo—New Sounds 

[~| Peggy Lee with Benny Goodman 

□ Dan Terry—Dance Party 

□ Woody Herman—Bijou 

□ Metronome All-Stars 

0 Glen Gray—Casa Loma Orchestra 

Ralph Sutton—Salute to Fats Waller 
12" LPs $3.98 each 
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□ Four Freshmen & 5 Saxes.CAP. 

□ Max Roach Quintet—Jazz in 3/4 Time... EM. 
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□ M. Ferguson—Birdland Dream Band, Vol. 2 VIK 

□ The Four Brothers Together Again.VIK 

12" LPs $4.98 each 

□ Frank Sinatra—Where Are You?.CAP. 

□ Horace Silver—Stylings of Silver.BN. 
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modern jazz begins on PRESTIGE 


KENNY BURRELL ON PRESTIGE 7088 


"Kenny Burrell reinforces his stature as a 
mature jazz instrumentalist with this reward¬ 
ing LP 

Don Gold, Down Beat 


FLUTE SOUFFLE (2 Flutes) 7101 

HERBIE MANN and BOBBY JASPAR are 
paired in an album that is contagious listen¬ 
ing from beginning to end . 


JACKIE McLEAN & GO. 7087 

"McLean blows with warm power and a 
solid sense of time . . . this is more than 
another blowing session. There is an implied 
dedication and purpose beneath the re¬ 
corded sounds." 

Don Gold, Down Beat 


OCTOBER RELEASES ON PRESTIGE 


7092 

7105 


7106 


THREE TRUMPETS 

FARMER/BYRD/SULIEMAN 
COLTRANE (John Coltrane) 

FOR LADY 

PAUL QUINICHETTE/WEBSTER 
YOUNG/MAL WALDRON 
CURTIS FULLER/NEW TROMBONE 7107 
THE PRESTIGE JAZZ QUARTET 

TEDDY CHARLES/MAL WALDRON/ 
JERRY SEGAL/ADDISON FARMER 7108 

— List Price $4.98 — 

FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


PRESTIGE RECORDS INC. 

447 west 50th street, new york 19 


STUDY 
ARRANGING 

AT HOME 

Make More Money 

TV needs top-notch arrangers. Earn big 
fees. Learn to orchestrate for ail instru¬ 
ments. 

This convenient HOME STUDY Harmony 
and Arranging Course is simple yet 
thorough . . . with all the tricks of modern 
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keeps things cooking throughout and 
prevents monotony from setting in. 

Phil’s writing is particularly attrac¬ 
tive on the escalating Four Flights Up 
and the well-named Twin Funkies, the 
latter a neat rehash of some old blues 
phrases. Also impressive are the old- 
timey Jada 16s of Nat Pierce’s P’s and 
Q’s and the passage in Neal Hefti’s 
Rudy that uses 16 measures of 3- 
against-4 minor arpeggios. 

Though McKenna has plenty of solo 
space and Schlinger, in addition to fre¬ 
quent fours, has one full solo chorus, 
the value of this date rests almost en¬ 
tirely with the two gents who play the 
title roles. 

Phil’s wife is quoted as attributing 
the higher funk to Gene. I’d take issue 
with her modesty, for it’s Phil who has 
the richer tone and more passion in his 
statements, though Gene offers him 
some first-class competition here. And 
let’s be frank, there are one or two 
spots where, had we not had John Wil¬ 
son’s scorecard to consult, confusion 
might have set in. 

Bizzesy by the way, is a blues; the 
solos are 24 and 12, not 32 and eight, 
as implied. (L.F.) 


my favorite 
jazz record 

(Ed. Note: Following is the 11th 
prize-winning letter in Down Beat’s 
favorite jazz record contest. The $10 
prize goes to David Shrier, Worcester 
Academy, Worcester , Mass. 

(You can win $10, too , and see your 
views on jazz in print, by telling us, 
in 250 words or fewer, which selection 
in your jazz collection you'd be most 
reluctant to give up. It can be an en¬ 
tire LP, one track of an LP, a 45-rpm 
selection , or a 78. 

(Send letters to Down Beat, Editorial 
Department, 2001 Calumet Ave ., Chi¬ 
cago 16.) 

In choosing the jazz record I would 
give up with the most reluctance, it 
was necessary for me to consider the 
main qualities I seek in jazz: namely, 
strong emotional feeling, plus beauty 
and complexity of improvisation. These 
criteria are fulfilled to the utmost in 
the record Tea for Two by Bud Powell. 
This is an example of a great jazzman 
in one of his great moments. 

While pushing the furious tempo that 
Max Roach and Ray Brown keep up, 
Bud plays eight choruses of the most 
intricate and emotionally satisfying 
jazz I have ever heard: perfect single¬ 
note phrases in the right hand with 
elaborate countermelodies and comps 
in the left hand. During one chorus, he 
plays the melody in the lower register 
while weaving intricate improvisations 
in the upper register. This is a remark¬ 
able feat at such a rapid tempo. 

The climax comes as a wild, cas¬ 
cading run which is reckless in appear¬ 
ance, but which is carefully organized 
to add intensity to the ever-swinging 
beat and to the tone of abandon of the 
whole piece. 

What I deem especially valuable 
about this record is the feeling of com¬ 
pleteness I get after hearing it. Here, 
indeed, is the thorough use of a theme, 
a beautifully executed masterpiece; cer¬ 
tainly, one I would hate to lose. 
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high fidelity 


Billy Taylor, in addition to being 
a fine pianist and an intelligent 
spokesman for jazz and jazz musi¬ 
cians, is also a practical man. 

When the time came for him to in¬ 
vestigate high fidelity equipment be¬ 
cause of the need for good sound re¬ 
production in his work, he went to 
the best source available to him for 
advice: sound engineer Rudy Van 

Gelder, in whose studios most Pres¬ 
tige sessions are cut. 

“I purchased the parts at the sug¬ 
gestion of Rudy,” Taylor said. “We 
were doing our recording there, and I 
wanted to listen to my records on 
equipment similar to his. I liked the 
sound his equipment produced, so I 
pretty much duplicated it.” 

BILLY ASSEMBLED a rig consisting 
of a Garrard RC 90 changer, Bell 
2200 C amplifier, Altec AM-FM tuner 
304-A, and an Altec 606 corner speak¬ 
er. The turntable and amplifier are 
housed, along with his records and 
tapes, in a handsome storage cabinet 
with pegboard sliding doors, manu¬ 
factured by County Workshop. The 
AM-FM tuner sits on top of the nat¬ 
ural elmwood cabinet. Billyhs televi¬ 
sion set separates the cabinet from 
the comer speaker. 

Taylor has had the equipment about 
three or four years. Before that, he 
had a portable radio-recorder. He has 
had no trouble with his present 
equipment. 

“I bought it for its sound,” the 
pianist said. “I don’t play it very 
loud, but if I have to, fine. There 
it is. I play it loud enough to hear 
what’s going on on the records.” 

Billy finds that his 12-inch speaker 
in the corner enclosure sounds best in 
a short hall between that comer of 
the living room and the next room, 
and in an armchair about six feet 
from the enclosure. 

TAYLOR HAS A road-trip record 
player which, he said, receives plenty 
of use when his trio is out of town on 
jobs. The set is a Pilot portable, with 
a Garrard changer. “The sound is sur¬ 
prisingly good for a machine this size 
and this compact,” Taylor said. He 
carries LPs in a case. 

Taylor also has a Brush Sound- 
mirror tape recorder. This instru¬ 
ment was bought at a sale about five 


Mysterious East 

Boston—Jazz disc jockey John 
McLellan and some musicians, in¬ 
cluding Japanese pianist Toshiko, 
had just left George Wein’s apart¬ 
ment and stepped onto staid New¬ 
bury St. 

Toshiko noticed an MG automo¬ 
bile parked at the curb and sur¬ 
veyed it for perhaps two minutes 
before asking who owned it. Mc¬ 
Lellan acknowledged possession. 

Toshiko shook her head in amaze¬ 
ment and said, “That’s some swing¬ 
ing little machine you’ve got there.” 


years ago and has received plenty of 
use without a breakdown or a hitch 
since that time. 

“It’s simple to control, and I can 
play it through my hi-fi set,” Taylor 
said. “I use it mainly for rehearsals 
with the trio and in some of # my 
piano work. I’ve done a few things 
with it for singers but only for prac¬ 
tice. This set is one of the best I’ve 
found for recording the piano. I use 
it only for practice.” 

TAYLOR SAID HE is interested in 
stereo tapes. In fact, his next major 
hi-fi purchase probably will be a 
stereo tape deck. 

Billy is investigating the field to 
determine whether he should change 
his whole setup for stereo, or whether 
he should get parts that can stand 
alone. He reported interest in the 
newest discoveries in high fidelity. 

But for now, his equipment, highly 
functional and moderate in cost, is 
more than enough. 

—dom 

Sound 

Reading 

(Ed. Note; Following is a list of current 
manufacturers* literature in high fidelity field. 
If you wish to receive any of it, indicate your 
choices and mail to Hi-Fi, Down Beat, 2001 
Calumet Ave., Chicago, 16. Enclose remittance 
where a price is designated.) 

University Loudspeakers: 32 - page 
illustrated booklet explaining funda¬ 
mentals of acoustics and loudspeakers. 
Two-color brochure on enclosure kits, 
with hints on construction, specifica¬ 
tions, and prices. Two-color brochure 
on loudspeaker equipment, with infor¬ 
mation on specifications, prices, and 
multispeaker systems. An eight-page 
illustrated brochure on acoustic con¬ 
trols for presence and brilliance in 
University systems. All free. 

Reeves Soundcraft: How To Choose 
the Right Recording Tape , an eight- 
page, two-color, illustrated brochure 
explaining the differences between types 
of tapes, plus four brochures on Reeves 
tape. Free. 

Fen-tone Corp.: Six-page, two-color 
booklet giving descriptions, prices, and 
specifications of new line of micro¬ 
phones, stereophonic tape recorders, and 
phonograph cartridges. Free. 

Harman-Kardon: A 14-page, two- 
color illustrated booklet, giving descrip¬ 
tions, specifications, and technical ma¬ 
terial on the Harman-Kardon compon¬ 
ent line. Free. 

Rockbar Corp.: Brochures on the Col- 
laro record changer, the entire line of 
Goodman loudspeaker enclosures, and 
a 14-page booklet on acoustics by E. J. 
Jordan. Free. 

Ercona Corp.: How to Edit Tape 
Recordings , by Richard Arbib, a four- 
page booklet. Also available are illus¬ 
trations, descriptions, prices, and speci¬ 
fications of the Ferrograph tape re¬ 
corder, the Dekamix record changer, 
and Connoisseur turntable. Send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 



MARIAN McPARTLAND 
IN THE MIRROR 

When she hears her swing¬ 
ing piano played back on a 
Pentron hi-fi tape recorder, 
Marian McPartland knows 
that the sounds she created 
are mirrored exactly by the 
Pentron. 

Pentron is best in its price 
class, bar none! Its reputa¬ 
tion has been built on su¬ 
perb performance and fine 
engineering. 


THE COMPLETE PENTRON LINE 
IS NOW AVAILABLE STEREO- 
PHONICALLY (stacked, in-line sys¬ 
tem). Low in cost, first in performance. 


PENTAPE RECORDED TAPES ARE 
IN STEREO TOO! ELLINGTON, 
MUGGSY SPANIER, CLARK TERRY, 
MANY OTHERS. 


NTRON 



782 S. Tripp Avenue 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


Send the Following: 

□ full color literature on portable 
recorders 

□ brochure on tape components for 
custom installation 

□ Pentapes recorded tape catalog 

name 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 

IN CANADA: Atlas Radio Ltd., Toronto 
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The acoustical correctness 
and the full rich tone pro¬ 
duced by these famous 
mouthpieces add brilliance 
to any performer’s playing. 
Precision-made from solid 
hard rod rubber —not 
molded. Try one yourself... 
you’ll actually hear the dif¬ 
ference! 
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On Sale At Better Music Stores Everywhere 

H. & INC. 
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classic modern 

_ _.By Ray Ellsworth 

This is Stravinsky’s year. The occa¬ 
sion of his 75th birthday last June 17 
has set off festivals presenting his mu¬ 
sic and wordy tributes in great num¬ 
ber. 

From his recent photographs, some 
of them taken on 
this birthday, he 
does not seem to 
have aged very 
much. He remains 
the elfin little man, 
always alert, ques¬ 
tioning with his 
eyes, poised as 
though about to ut¬ 
ter some waspish re¬ 
mark of dry humor 
and cutting bril¬ 
liance. Perhaps Stra¬ 
vinsky never really will age. 
die young. 

More likely, it is his hard-core fol¬ 
lowers who will perish of worry and 
exhaustion and premature gray hairs, 
trying to keep up with him. 

The faithful were settling down to 
the serene autumnal years they felt 
due them after such a stormy voyage 
toward the promised lands, but now 
it doesn’t look as though they are 
going to have them after all. Stra¬ 
vinsky, scornful of peace and quiet of 
any kind as foreign to his nature, has 
pulled the rug from under them again 
and sent them flying. 

WHAT HAS HE done this time? 
Exactly the thing no one would have 
expected him to do. Suddenly, in his 
70s, he has found elements of virtue 
in the works of the archenemy, Schoen¬ 
berg, and what’s more, he has immedi¬ 
ately put these elements to startling 
use in his own music. 

In every piece of music he has writ¬ 
ten since his 1953 septet, he has made 
use of the detested tone row. But not, 
be it added hastily, atonally. There is 
no reason why a 12-tone row must be 
used atonally — and Stravinsky has 
stuck strictly to tonality. 

Most of these new compositions uti¬ 
lizing his serial technique can be found 
on one LP, Columbia ML-5107, called 
Igor Stravinsky: Chamber Works 1911- 
195U. Here are the septet; the Dylan 
Thomas songs, In Memoriam Dylan 
Thomas, and the Three Shakespeare 
Songs, along with some very early 
works. 

The other tone-row pieces are his 
Canticum Sacrum, a religious cantata 
premiered last year at the City of 
Venice festival, and a new ballet, Agon, 
a Contest, premiered at his Los Angeles 
birthday festival, neither of which has 
been recorded yet. 

This turn of his to serial techniques, 
techniques definitely rooted in an es¬ 
thetic foreign to his whole music phi¬ 
losophy, namely romanticism, has been 
greeted by his special public so far 
with what best can be described as 
a kind of stunned silence, disturbed 
only by slight murmurs. This seems to 
be more than just the old tactic of a 
new direction. Ever since the turn of 
the century, when Stravinsky and 
Schoenberg together arose to challenge 


the old romanticism each in his own 
way, critics and music lovers alike have 
argued about who was to be the main¬ 
stream influence. 

Until very recently, the race appeared 
to have been won by Stravinsky. While 
the dour genius from Vienna plodded 
stubbornly along in pursuit of his spe¬ 
cial vision with but a comparative hand¬ 
ful of followers, Stravinsky electrified 
the world, and set young men aflame to 
find their own truths after his methods. 
Whatever twists and turns the Stra¬ 
vinsky style might take, the faithful 
always eventually could rally itself to 
see the thread that held things together. 

LATELY, HOWEVER, converts have 
been fewer and less convinced, though 
the hard-core admirers remained. 

More and more, Stravinsky seemed 
vulnerable to the charge that he pro¬ 
vided novelty rather than profound 
change, connected with and growing 
out of a usable past. His continual pick¬ 
ing over of old bones from widely sep¬ 
arated epochs simply to get away from 
the inflated harmonics of the lusher ro¬ 
mantics began to alienate young minds, 
to seem frustrating, shallow, and ra¬ 
ther a dead-end path. 

So, for some time now, almost fur¬ 
tively, the young have been stealing 
away to the other camp. And what be¬ 
gan as a trickle, has grown to a flood. 
The Olivier Messaien - Pierre Boulez - 
Rene Leibowitz axis has the avant- 
garde of Paris, Stravinsky’s city of 
chief glory, up to their necks in atonal- 
ism, and very little else. 

Even the staunchest Stravinsky 
champions now have flirted with the 
enemy a little, if they would admit it, 
and no matter how emotionally they 
pay tribute to the old warrior in this 
year of his due honor, they know that 
in recent years they have been looking 
another way. Some of them, anyway. 

AND NOW, Stravinsky himself turns 
up with tone rows in his music. What 
does it mean? Is it capitulation? Is, 
then, atonalism, rooted as it is in the 
romanticism of Wagner, Mahler, Rich¬ 
ard Strauss, Liszt, and all the rest, the 
true wave of the future, the true con¬ 
necting skin of the past? It may be 
just that—but not for Stravinsky. 

For Stravinsky, the turn to serial 
techniques, tonally or atonally, is sim¬ 
ply another facet of a brilliant, rest¬ 
less mind that can leave no stone 
unturned. Whatever may be the wave 
of the future, Stravinsky will stand at 
once above and beside it, an isolated 
artist, isolated perhaps by his great¬ 
ness. Another mountain peak, like the 
isolated Debussy, often followed, but 
never quite caught up to. 


Tee For One 

New York—M-G-M and Larry 
Clinton have combined on what 
looks like the perfect gift for golf¬ 
ers everywhere: a whole LP of 
songs suitable for every golfing 
mood. 

Among the titles: I Can't Get 
Started; The Tender Trap; Sud¬ 
denly There's a Valley; Little 
White Lies; I Talk to the Trees; 
Just One More Chance; Just An¬ 
other Day Wasted Away, and Into 
Each Life Some Rain Must Fall. 
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Sal Meanders 


By Leonard Feather 

Back in 1949, when the name of Sal Salvador sounded to most 
of us vaguely like a Central. American republic, a young man 
descended on the New York jazz scene from Springfield, Mass., 
and began gigging around town as a guitarist with Terry Gibbs 
and other combos. 

After a couple of successful seasons of night club and studio 
work, he went on the road with Stan Kenton. During his travels 
with Kenton, in 1952 and 1953, he built up a firm reputation as 
one of the most agile and enthusiastic of modern guitarists. 

Recently Salvador expressed a desire to take a Blindfold Test , 
a pleasant contrast with characters who start running scared at 
the mere mention of such an undertaking. I was happy to comply, 
and instead of playing all guitar records, I mixed it up with various 
band and combo sides, including one item by his former boss and 
another by his first idol and influence, Charlie Christian. 

Salvador was given no information, before or during the test, 
about the records played. 


The Records 

J. Shorty Rogers. Sweetheart of Sigmund 
Freud (Victor). Art Pepper, tenor; Marty 
Paich, piano. 

Maynard or Shorty? I like the band 
very much. I don’t recognize who it 
is, but I thought the writing was 
good and the music was played well. 
I like the tenor and piano solos. 

I thought the recording could have 
been a little better. It sounded like 
they were afraid to let the thing peak. 
I thought I heard Shorty, but I don’t 
recognize the other soloists. It sound¬ 
ed like it might have been Maynard 
in the section. I’d rate this three 
stars. 

2. Jimmy Raney. Two Dreams of Soma (ABC- 
Paramount). John Wilson, trumpet. 

I think that was either Jimmy 
Raney or a guy in France who plays 
so much like him. I like the trumpet, 
and the guitar solo was nice. I’m not 
too sure about the composition—may¬ 
be if I heard it a couple of times... 
It seems to have been recorded pretty 
well. The balance could have been a 
little better between the trumpet and 
guitar. 

I don’t know who it is, but at 
times I thought it might have been 
that other guy because it sounded al¬ 
most too much like Jimmy Raney— 
with all those little gimmicks. Not 
gimmicks, really—the things that Jim¬ 
my does, just like anybody does. I’d 
say three stars for this one. 

3. Bob Scobey. Tiger Rag (Verve). Lizzie 
Miles, vocal; Bill Napier, clarinet. 

This is certainly spirited enough. I 
have no idea who it is... I don’t 
know about that kind of record. Most 
everything is arranged except for the 
clarinet solo. I don’t know if there’s 
much room for creativeness in there. 
That kind of shook me up. I’d say 
one star... I really don’t know what 
to make of the vocalist—that really 
puzzled me... I wouldn’t buy a rec¬ 
ord like this. I don’t normally listen 
to records like this, but I do like 
Dixieland if it’s good — particularly 
some of the good soloists. But this 
was just a band with a vocalist and 
a clarinetist. 


4. Ray Charles. Undecided (Atlantic). Joseph 
Bridgewater, trumpet; David Newman, ten¬ 
or, Ray Charles, piano (no vocal). 

That has a little different feeling 
than what I’m used to, although .it 
felt pretty good. The rhythm section 
seems a little stiff. The tenor solo’s 
nice, also the trumpet and piano. 
They all played with a lot of confi¬ 
dence. I didn’t care too much for the 
arrangement. I don’t know who it is. 
All in all, it’s pretty good. I’ll say 
three stars. 

5. Bill Harris. Stompin' at the Savoy (Em- 
Arcy). Unaccompanied guitar solo. 

I think that’s Bill Harris. It’s like 
some of the other records—has a nice 
spirit. He and George Van Eps (if 
this is Bill Harris) have done a lot 
for this kind of playing just recently. 
It’s not quite as clean as George 
plays, but George doesn’t play as 
spirited. It’s very nice. 

They’re both playing much more 
modern than guitarists of this school 
used to play. The chord stylists used 
to play real old-fashioned. He and 
George are making some wonderful 
progress from a harmonic approach 
and phrase-wise, too. It could be a 
very nice thing. I don’t know if I’d 
be able to do it, but I enjoy it. I’ll 
rate this four stars. 

6. Stan Kenton. Stompin' at the Savoy (Capi¬ 
tol). Mel Lewis, drums; Stu Williamson, 
trumpet; Bill Perkins, tenor; Ralph Blaze, 
guitar; Max Bennett, bass; Bill Holman, 
arranger. 

That’s the Great White Father, 
isn’t it? I think that’s one of the best 
bands Stan ever had. I don’t have 
this record, but I’ve heard the band 
play it in person. That’s Bill Hol¬ 
man’s writing, for sure. I think he’s 
one of the best writers today. It 
sounds like Mel Lewis playing drums. 
He did an excellent job. I’m not sure 
if that was Sam Noto playing trum¬ 
pet or not, but whoever it was, I 
liked it. That must have been Bill 
Perkins on tenor. That was a very 
fine solo, too. 

I like this record, all in all. I know 
it was Ralph Blaze on guitar, because 
he was with the band at the time 
they recorded this. I’m not sure who 
the bass player was. I didn’t recog¬ 


nize him, but I thought it was Don 
Bagley. He sounded pretty good, 
but I like Bagley better in small 
groups—if that was him. I like the 
idea of opening the record up and 
letting the guys play a little bit. I’ll 
give this five stars. 

7. Art Pepper. Waltz Me Blues (Contem¬ 
porary). Red Garland, piano; Paul Cham¬ 
bers, bass. 

Befuddled again! For a second 
there I thought it was Brubeck—then 
the bass sounded like Paul Chambers. 
Im not much for jazz waltzes, but 
this was one of the best things I’ve 
heard done that way. It’s usually 
hard to make them come off, but it’s 
fun once in a while. I like the bass 
very much; the alto sounded like Des¬ 
mond to me. I like the individual 
soloists pretty much. I’ll say two 
stars. 

8. Tal Farlow. Tina (Blue Note). Don Arnone, 
guitar; Clyde Lombardi, bass; Joe Morello, 
drums. 

I’ve never heard that record, but I 
know who it is. Tal. I don’t think 
111 ever stop singing his and Jimmy 
Raneys praises. It sounded like Joe 
Morello playing drums, too. He has 
such a spirited way of playing in a 
group like that. I like the composi¬ 
tion and thought the soloists were 
great. I don’t like the instrumenta¬ 
tion as a steady diet, but I like it for 
these records. I think Tal could make 
anything sound good. Wow! Five 
stars as far as I’m concerned. 

9. Benny Goodman Sextet. AC-DC Current 
(Columbia). Charlie Christian, guitar. 

That was the daddy of them all- 
Charlie Christian! He sure did a lot 
of wonderful things for the instru¬ 
ment, and jazz in general. Benny 
sounded good on this, too. I don’t be¬ 
lieve I’ve heard this record except 
once, but I like it. ^ 

If more of the groups today could 
capture that feeling of wanting—at 
least it sounded that way—to play to¬ 
gether, like these guys did, I think 
the music business would be a lot 
better off. Drawing inspiration from 
each other is a wonderful thing, and 
I’m sure that audiences would feel it 
even more if groups could capture 
that feeling. 
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THANKS... 

for again voting us the 
number one Sweet Band in the 
1957 Ballroom Operators Poll. 
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Jazz In Caracas 

(Continued from Page 16) 

But despite the publicity and a full 
house for the concerts, today the club 
is low on funds. According to Braun- 
stein, conducting such concerts for ob¬ 
vious profit would mean alienating the 
Venezuelan public. 

In looking toward the State Depart¬ 
ment for assistance, Braunstein ven¬ 
tures the opinion that the U. S. govern¬ 
ment is erring by not sending Dizzy 
Gillespie and “similar groups to 
Caracas.” 

“I’m still hoping desperately that 
someone will come to me and say, 'I'm 
willing to help you/ ” he declares. 

AFTER 10 YEARS in the jazz club 
field in South America, he hasn’t found 
all the answers to sustaining interest 
in jazz. 

Although jam sessions and concerts 
draw jazz fans, Braunstein says he 
feels that a jazz club must do more 
than provide entertainment — it must 
educate and inform as well. It cannot 
do so without the funds to support sup¬ 
plementary projects, such as regular 
record - session meetings, discussion 
groups, dissemination of jazz litera¬ 
ture, and variations on the workshop 
theme. And the “strange” Caracas press 
and public, as Braunstein terms it, 
apparently will not tolerate a jazz club 
which shows a profit. 

Even though he has a master’s de¬ 
gree in industrial chemistry, Braun¬ 
stein hasn’t discovered a palatable 
mixture of jazz and profit. In time he 
may. He knows the solution lies out 
of the laboratory, in the opinions and 
reactions of the Caracas jazz public, 
a public which has played mouse to 
Braunstein, the cat, for five years. 

Braunstein may live happily ever 
after. But right now he’s tired. 

—gold 

Barry Ulanov 

(Continued from Page 17) 

a matter of popularity and power and 
the hell with responsibility and privi¬ 
lege (whatever that means). 

IT’S TOO LONELY and unprotected 
a life fighting for programs of quality. 
It’s too hard to get a station to stay 
with him while he proves that his 
magic extends to persons of quality, 
who also, in these halycon days for 
jazz, are of a sufficient quantity to in¬ 
terest sponsors. 

So he, too, creates a Giant Score- 
board, a Top 200—still another inane 
accounting of record popularity. He, 
too, turns his program into a blow-by¬ 
blow narration of the struggles of the 
rockers, the rollers, and the hollering 
twos, threes, and fours attempting to 
rise from the millions to the billions. 

And if he has an identity, any kind 
of identity—foolish, fresh, witty, whim¬ 
sical, slightly inane—success is his, 
and the American people have been 
failed once again, especially the very 
young. 

Depressing? Cynical? No way out? 
What do you think? Especially those 
of you who are jockeys. Got any ideas? 
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heard in person 


Andre Previn 

Personnel: Previn, piano; Bob Ber¬ 
teaux, bass, and Bob Neel, drums. 

Reviewed: Opening night of a four- 
week engagement at the London 
House, Chicago. 

Musical Evaluation: Although some 
of his uninformed fans like to think 
of Previn as the perpetual child prod¬ 
igy, he has come of age. As he says, 
“I wear long pants now.” A versatile 
and extremely active musician, Previn 
occupies most of his time with Holly¬ 
wood chores, concert appearances, and 
record dates. His club appearances 
are rare. This initial Chicago appear¬ 
ance, therefore, served as an intro¬ 
duction for most of those present to 
the talented 28-year-old pianist. 

His basic virtues are readily ap¬ 
parent: impressive technical prowess, 
a genuinely pianistic style, a fine 
sense of dynamics and a constant 
rhythmic awareness. 

During the first two opening-night 
sets, he played an up-tempo Just One 
of Those Things; a blues by Russ 
Freeman, Fungo; a balladic I Cover 
the Waterfront; a delightful Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game; a Latin- 
flavored Fll Remember April; Let’s 
Get Away from It All; I Get a Kick 
Out of You; a lovely Moonlight Be¬ 
comes You , and a rollicking Have 
You Met Miss Jones? 

His style combines astutely the use 
of formidable chordal patterns and 
single-note statements. On up-tempo 
tunes he manages to transmit his 
technical knowledge without using it 
as an end in itself. He utilizes his 
technical mastery as a means of con¬ 
veying the basic jazz feeling he pos¬ 
sesses, something several of the tech¬ 
nically fluent jazz pianists do not do. 

There are glimpses of other jazz 
pianists in his approach. Occasionally, 
he lapses into Tatumesque flourishes; 
also, he indicates a well-tempered 
fondness for the “funky” attack. Es¬ 
sentially, however, he is following a 
distinct path toward the evolution of 
his own style. 

His ballads are refreshingly deli¬ 
cate; on vigorously attacked tunes he 
manages to drive in a linear sense 
without sacrificing the basically lyri¬ 
cal quality inherent in his playing. 

Audience Reaction: Previn’s opening 
night was one of the most successful 
in the history of the London House’s 
entertainment policy. A capacity 
crowd, augmented by those waiting in 
line, greeted him. The response to 
each tune was impressive. And when 
Previn attempted to leave the stand 
after announcing the completion of a 
set, the overwhelming applause in¬ 
spired him to continue. 

Attitude of Performer: Previn, one 
of the most gracious performers to 
come to town in many months, served 
as one of jazz’ most able representa¬ 
tives. Although his hectic schedule 
prohibited rehearsals with Berteaux 
and Neel, Previn refused to be obvi¬ 
ously depressed by this fact. As he 


told the audience, “We rehearsed by 
telephone.” 

Previn volunteered his services to 
disc jockeys in the area and proved 
co-operative in every way. He was 
equally articulate and friendly on- 
stand and off. Obviously delighted by 
audience reaction and working condi¬ 
tions, he manifested a good deal of 
joy and satisfaction, which quickly 
was communicated to his audience. 

Commercial Potential: Previn has ac¬ 
complished much to date. His activi¬ 
ties as a film composer - arranger- 
director keep him busy most of the 
time. This fall he will embark on a 
concert tour, conducting and per¬ 
forming the works of such composers 
as Barber, Copland, Prokofiev, and 
Bartok. 

His record schedule includes per¬ 
formances as classical pianist and 
sideman and soloist on jazz LPs. His 
current schedule represents the ful¬ 
filled potential of many other artists. 
His own potential is infinite; basi¬ 
cally, it embodies development in each 
of the fields he now explores. Judg¬ 
ing from his performance to date, he 
could become a major figure in the 
evolution of American music. 

Summary: In summarizing Previn’s 
opening night appearance, it should 
be noted that, despite the lack of re¬ 
hearsals, Neel and Berteaux support¬ 
ed Previn capably. What’s more, they 
appeared to be inspired by his play¬ 
ing. 

Previn himself is an intelligent, 
articulate, amiable, talented musician. 
He has achieved a good deal. He will 
achieve even more. As a spokesman 
and performer, he is one of the most 
meaningful performers in jazz. Young 
musicians would do well to follow his 
example. He illustrates that a life in 
music can be productive, in creative 
terms, and profitable. 

—gold 

Terry Gibbs Quartet 

Personnel: Gibbs, vibes; Lou Levy, 
piano; Max Bennett, bass; Gary 
Frommer, drums. 

Reviewed: During second week of 
three-week engagement at Peacock 
Lane, Hollywood. 

Musical Evaluation: In just a week 
of working together, Gibbs’ new 
rhythm section has developed a uni¬ 
fied kick and relaxed drive that ob¬ 
viously has the vibist riding on 
Cloud 9. 

Now settled on the west coast, the 
vigorous, gum-chewing vibist is play¬ 
ing consistently joyful jazz. On up 
tunes, such as Indiana , Get Happy , or 
Gibberish , he is the epitome of rapid- 
fire invention on his instrument. 
When he tackles What’s New?, it is 
as if he’s hell-bent to wring every 
last nuance from the changes. 

The very fast Seven Come Eleven 
is a tour de force for Terry—but on 
piano. Sharing the piano stool with 
Levy, he capers through a half-dozen 


choruses of the oldie with the same 
nervous, darting excitement that 
marks his vibes work. 

It is debatable whether in the 
course of a set the quartet generates 
more excitement in the audience or 
within itself. After the mounting ten¬ 
sion of one of Terry’s solos, the stir¬ 
ring is palpable, growing until the 
individual players blend into a single, 
rocking rhythm. Such a peak was 
reached in one particular set on the 
fast Way You Look Tonight , when 
the fours became two-bar breaks, cli¬ 
maxed by a breathtaking half-chorus 
with Gibbs and Levy trading measure 
for measure. 

Pianist Levy is featured solo in one 
tune set. This makes for agreeable 
contrast, and inasmuch as Lou’s 
choice is invariably a ballad, it be¬ 
comes an emotional breathing spell 
for the audience. Major soloist that 
he is, his funky and subtly driving 
style exudes assurance and consist¬ 
ent good taste, frequently spiced with 
humor. 

One of the most musicianly of bass 
men, Bennett is clearly in his free- 
blowing element here. His clean, con¬ 
fident style and impeccable time make 
him an ideal bottom man. Teammate 
Frommer is steadily developing as one 
of the best new drummers on the 
coast. He plays with intelligence, 
verve, good taste, and guts aplenty 
but tends to plod sometimes on bal¬ 
lads. 

Attitude of Performers: How happy 
can you get? A good ball is being 
had by all—and it communicates from 
the stand. Old hand Gibbs is a nifty 
mixer, never misses opportunity for a 
quip or a friendly word to the 
patrons. 

Audience Reaction: The quartet clear¬ 
ly delights the customers, who respond 
principally to Terry’s vibe-rations. 

Commercial Potential: Because of 
limited opportunities in the L.A. area, 
Gibbs may have to venture to loca¬ 
tions in other coast cities. A well- 
established name, his group should 
draw well in almost any jazz room. 

Summary: A hard-swinging quartet, 
greatly helped visually by Gibbs 
tested showmanship. Brilliant solos by 
Terry and Lou, plus a leaping 
rhythm section, make for some of the 
best jazz to be heard east, west, or in 
the middle. Make it. 

—tynan 


Good Beat 

Chicago—During a “Take 10” 
at a recent recording session at 
Universal Studios here, a num¬ 
ber of the musicians gathered 
around to listen to some tapes 
being played of the sounds from 
this year’s Indianapolis 500-mile 

niifn VQf»p 

One of*the drivers, Fred Aga- 
bashian, was discussing it with the 
musicians, and pointed out his car 
as it wooshed by in stereo. “And 
now you can hear it as it goes 
into the backstretch,” he was say¬ 
ing. 

Commented bassist Johnny Frigo, 
“Sounded like you were rushing.’ 
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Popular Records 

(Continued from Page 21) 

set of light program music called 
Concert Miniatures (Vik LX-1092). 

Urbie Green, Jimmy Maxwell, Milt 
Hinton, and Toots Mondello are among 
the participants. There are strings 
here, too, and fully dressed versions 
of such as On the Trail (from Ferde 
Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite); Waltz 
of the Flowers (from Tchiakovsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite); Rhapsody in Blue; 
the Girl with the Flaxen Hair, and 
Khatchaturian’s Dagger Dance among 
others. I didn’t find much jazz-orient¬ 
ed excitement here, but neither was 
there any lapse in musical taste. This 
should do well on the air. (D.C.) 

LENA HORNE 

Eleven substantial tunes are given 
the Home-treatment in Stormy 
Weather (RCA Victor LPM 1375). 
Lena sings very well on such as To¬ 
morrow Mountain; Summertime; Mad 
About the Boy; Just 0?ie of Those 
Things , and Til Be Around. But, 
somehow, there’s not the on-the-spot 
excitement and drive of her in-person 
set issued recently. However, she’s 
still a lot of singer. Good back¬ 
grounding by Lennie Hayton and a 
studio band. (D.C.) 

ELLIOT LAWRENCE 

Elliot Lawrence Plays for Swinging 
Dancers (Fantasy 3246) is an appro¬ 
priate title for this Lawrence LP. It 
is an excellently melodic, rhythmic 
dance set, neither dated nor experi¬ 


mental in nature. In its own terms, 
it is a success. 

Lawrence’s studio band, which in¬ 
cludes soloists Nick Travis, A1 Cohn 
Eddie Bert, Urbie Green, and Hal Mc- 
Kusick, performs a 12-tune set in¬ 
cluding I Could Write a Book; Some¬ 
times Pm Happy; Stardust; Pennies 
from Heaven; Let's Fall in Love; 
Jive at Five, and four A1 Cohn ori¬ 
ginals, Cupcake; Music for Swinging 
Dancers; Hacking Around, and The 
Ivy Walk . There are a good many 
jazz influences present, but basically, 
this is pleasantly conceived dance mu¬ 
sic. Naturally, nondancing listeners 
are welcome, too. (D. G.) 

PHINEAS NEWBORN-DENNIS FARNON 

While My Lady Sleeps (RCA Vic¬ 
tor LPM 1474) features the fleet pi¬ 
ano of Phineas Newborn and the sen¬ 
sibly directed strings of Dennis Far- 
non. The blend is satisfying. Also of 
merit is the inclusion of merely nine 
tunes, instead of the conventional 12, 
including Moonlight in Vermont; Don't 
You Know I Care?; I'm Old-Fashioned; 
Black Is the Color, and If I Should 
Lose You. 

Newborn’s technical and harmonic 
abilities are evident throughout; he 
improvises over a completely written 
string background. The results, as the 
notes state, fall into the “graceful, 
endurable music” groove. As a pop 
mood music package, this is worth¬ 
while listening. (D.G.) 

HELEN O'CONNELL 

For Green Eyes (Vik LX-1093), 
Miss O’Connell dusts off her past tri¬ 


umphs and delivers them with her 
voice of today, a warmer, more ma¬ 
ture voice than that of the Jimmy 
Dorsey band days. The able big-band 
and string writing, and conducting, 
was done by Marion Evans, whose 
support has helped Helen sustain a 
high quality of musicianship in her 
television series. 

In addition to the title tune, there 
are Star Eyes; Not Mine; Tangerine; 
Yours; When the Sun Comes Out; 
All of Me; Jim; Amapola; Time 
Was; Brazil, and Embraceable You . 
This set, and its stunning cover, can 
re-establish Helen as an important 
voice on the pop scene today. The in¬ 
gredients are certainly present. (D.C.) 

LUCY REED 

This Is Lucy Reed (Fantasy 3243) 
is this singer’s best LP. With ar¬ 
rangements by George Russell, Gil 
Evans, Jack English, and Ed Higgins, 
and backing by a quintet, septet, and 
octet including such musicians as Jim¬ 
my Cleveland, Art Farmer, Milt Hin¬ 
ton, Russell, Evans, and Higgins, Miss 
Reed attacks a dozen tunes .in her 
own subtly intense way. Included are 
such treasures as There He Goes; 
Lucky to Be Me; Easy Come, Easy 
Go Lover; Little Boy Blue; Born to 
Blow the Blues, and You Don't Know 
What Love Is. 

She sings all the tunes sensitively, 
with a perceptive lyric sense. This 
set is valuable in many ways, 'from 
Miss Reed’s ungimmicked, genuinely 
emotional singing to the sympathetic 
backing to the strikingly appropriate 
cover. This is a worthwhile purchase 
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and a particularly pertinent invest¬ 
ment for young singers who don’t be¬ 
lieve that there are any unexplored 
tunes. (D. G.) 

JOE REISMAN 

Don’t let the cover and title of 
Party Night at Joe’s (RCA Victor 
LPM 1476) fool you. There’s some 
pretty fine blowing inside. Essentially 
a big studio band session, the album 
covers some swing era standards and 
four Reisman originals. The mood is 
swing era, and the sound of the band 
is quite close to the low reed sound 
toward which Glenn Miller’s band had 
been working in his final civilian 
days. 

There are tasty solo spots through¬ 
out by pianist Irving Joseph, trom¬ 
bonist Urbie Green, trumpeters Joe 
Wilder and Jimmy Maxwell; reedman 
Walter Levinsky (his alto work is 
fine), and the driving Don Lamond, 
who is heard in breaks and in the 
pulsing background. This is polite but 
not retiring. (D.C.) 

GEORGE SHEARING 

The Shearing quintet is once more 
set against, and often wrapped in, a 
string band in its latest collection, 
Black Satin (Capitol T 858). Billy 
May and Shearing did the writing, 
and while there’s little really happen¬ 
ing on the tracks, this should splash 
into the pop market. Among the tunes 
are If I Should Lose You; Starlight 
Souvenirs; What Is There to Say?: 
You Don’t Know What Love Is, and 
One Morning in May . (D.C.) 


Strictly Ad Lib 

(Continued from Page 8) 

signed with Jubilee . . . Steve Allen’s 
show bursts into color # Oct. 6, with 
Abbe Lane among thq chromatic lures 
. . . Art Ford plunged fearlessly into 
his new Dumont TV show, Greenwich 
Village Party, on Friday the 13th of 
Sept., 10 to 10:30 p.m. He’ll make fre¬ 
quent use of jazz names: the initial 
program had Willie (The Lion) Smith, 
Eddie Hey wood, the Jimmy McPartland 
band, plus the Cy Coleman trio and 
folk singer Susan Reed. Both the latter 
acts will be regulars . . . Jazzbo Col¬ 
lins’ departure left the local airwaves 
almost jazz-barren; he w T as replaced by 
Tex Antoine on the noon show and 
Kenneth Banghart irl the 4:05 p. m. 
slot, both playing popular records in¬ 
terlarded with news and weather re¬ 
ports. Jazzbo, meanwhile, is working 
with a major packaging agency on syn¬ 
dicating his Salt Lake City show na¬ 
tionally. 

Chicago 

JAZZ, CHICAGO-STYLE: The well- 
established sound of the George Shear¬ 
ing quintet plus one is filling the Blue 
Note these evenings. Sharing the stand 
with Shearing’s group is the Leon Sash 
hip accordion-led quartet. Bob Seobey 
brings his Dixie band into the Note 
Oct. 16, with the Dave Brubeck 
quartet returning Oct. 23 for a week 
. . . Ken Nordine’s “Word Jazz” and 


L»ob GJoson’s folk songs have supplanted 
me name jazz policy at the Modern 
Jazz room, but at the downstairs Pre¬ 
view lounge, where Dixieland fans con¬ 
gregate, Georg Brunis and band are 
stomping. Brunis departed the north 
side’s 1111 club, after several years’ 
residence, to open an indefinite booking 
at the Preview . . . The Cal Tjader 
quartet, with Tjader on vibes and pat¬ 
ter, is at the London House. Barbara 
Carroll returns to that house of food 
and fours Oct. 30 for four weeks. Ed 
Higgins’ trio continues as the Monday- 
Tuesday main course . . . The Axiden- 
tals, a new, fresh vocal group, open at 
Mister Kelly’s for 10 days, beginning 
Oct. 7. June Christy debuts at Kelly’s 
on Oct. 18 for two weeks. 

Billy Taylor’s splendid trio opens at 


the Sutherland lounge on Oct. 30 . . . 
Gene Krupa is in charge at Robert’s 
until Oct. 16, when Dinah Washington 
returns . . . Johnnie Pate’s trio is at 
the SRO Friday through Tuesday. 
Corky Shayne joins the trio on week¬ 
ends, with singef Frank D’Rone con¬ 
tinuing Wednesday through Sunday . . . 
Ramsey Lewis’ trio continues at the 
Cloister, where the Pat Moran group 
has joined the staff . . . Reed man 
Coco and his trio, including Wilkie 
Benner, piano and Mickey Anzalone, 
drums, are at the Town Casino. 

ADDED NOTES: Tony Martin, smile, 
tuxedo, and all, is at the Chez Paree. 
He’ll remain until Sophie Tucker 
crashes through Oct. 24 for four weeks. 
Jerry Lewis is due to return to the 
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Chez Dec. 3 . . . Frances Faye is at the 
Black Orchid, in the midst of a six- 
week booking. Future Orchid bookings 
include the Hi-Lo’s, Robert Clary, John¬ 
ny Mathis, and Irwin Corey . . . Doro¬ 
thy Shay is feudin’, fussin’, and cavor¬ 
tin’ around the Palmer House’s Empire 
room. Evelyn Knight returns Oct. 31 
for four weeks . . . Odetta, Marilyn 
Child, and Glenn Yarborough continue 
at the Gate of Horn . . . Buddy Laine’s 
orchestra will be doing one-niters at 
the Holiday north side ballroom on Oct. 
11 and at the Aragon on Oct. 18 and 
25 . . . Dixieland of high quality con¬ 
tinues to dominate activities at the Red 
Arrow in Stickney and at Jazz, Ltd, 
PERSONALITIES: Former Arthur 
Godfrey singer Bill Lawrence has joined 
the staff at Radio Station WBBM and 
has been doing spots on WBBM-TV as 


well . , . Singer-guitarist Frank D’Rone 
signed with Mercury Records and de¬ 
buted with a single, backed by a studio 
band, of My Special Angel and Once 
in a Million Years . . . Tenor man 
Sandy Mosse and guitarist Jimmy 
Gourley are backing Frances Faye dur¬ 
ing her Black Orchid engagement . . . 
Composer - arranger - trumpeter - lead¬ 
er Fred Karlin is rehearsing a big band 
for possible recording dates. Fred re¬ 
cently contributed an original to Lucy 
Reed’s book and has another for Pearl 
Bailey. 

Hollywood 

JAZZ NOTES: Art Pepper bought a 
new flute and clarinet with his first 
royalty check from Intro Records. Ru¬ 
mor has it he’s planning a jump to a 
better-known coast label soon as feas¬ 
ible. The alto man takes a quartet into 
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HIGH FIDELITY INSTRUMENT AMPLIFIER 
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You’ll thrill to a new dimension in 
sound for your accordion or guitar with 
the new Magnatone Double-V #280 — the 
finest in true High Fidelity. Magnatone 
offers you an experience in vast third 
dimensional sound developed by one of 
America’s finest engineers in our labora¬ 
tories. 


The amplifier adds full rich bass and 
sparkling highs, plus the new stereo¬ 
vibrato which is the sensation of the music 
industry. 

Ask your Dealer for a demonstration. 


*Pat. pending 
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Inglewood, California 


Sonny’s lounge in Denver, Colo., on 
Oct. 16, and from there will hit the 
eastern trail if bookings materialize 
. . . Stan Getz, not Gerry Mulligan, will 
make the Fantasy date with Cal Tjader 
under the swap deal with Norman 
Granz (Down Beat, Oct. 3). A new jazz- 
Latin suite by Eddie Cano is to be re¬ 
corded with the sax man featured . . . 
After the long Las Vegas, Nev., sum¬ 
mer stint at the Tropicana, Red Norvo 
moved Sept. 23 to Dave’s Fifth Avenue 
in Seattle, Wash. Red’s still got Jimmy 
Wyble, guitar, and Red Wooten, bass 
. . . Promoter-manager Joe Napoli is 
het up about the Howard Rea trio from 
Toronto, Ontario. He and Barbara Mof¬ 
fat now have the group in managerial 
grasp, and Pacific Jazz’ Dick Bock is 
auditioning tapes. 

Instrumentation: drums, vibes, and 
bass. 

Apologies to Bob Dawes. His new gig 
is sales manager (not mere salesman) 
of that new Edsel dealership. H. B. 
Klusmeyer’s Promotional Productions 
is mapping a Campus Showcase in 
American music (modern jazz, pops, 
Dixieland, calypso). According to H. B. 
it’s “. . . an educational combination 
lecture and demonstration of sounds by 
style and period.” It is expected to 
start this fall. 

NITERY NOTES: Storm warnings 
are up again. Says Peacock Lane’s 
Pete Vescio, “It’s almost impossible at 
this time to say that we’ll stay with 
jazz. It’s not that we don’t want to. 
We just can’t get the acts.” Here come 
the comics and girlies again . . . Just 
as Hermosa Beach’s High Seas club 
was about to adopt a modern jazz 
policy, starting with Buddy DeFranco, 
the interior burned out. New addition 
to Howard Rumsey’s All-Stars is Briton 
Vic Feldman, who moves in the 15th 
on piano and vibes. He’ll occasionally 
sit in on drums to relieve battle-weary 
Stan Levey . . . The Bud Shank quartet 
opened another jazz room Sept. 12 on 
the east side, The Coral room. It’s 
trying weekends for a while. Good 
luck . . . Joe Darensbourg’s Dixieland- 
ers are still at the Lark on Third and 
Catalina and cutting sides for Lark 
Records. Nope, no coincidence. 

DOTTED NOTES: The Dave Pell oc¬ 
tet is back at the Crescendo, grinding it 
out for stripper Lili St. Cyr. Jerry 
Fielding’s concerts continue on Monday 
nights . . . The Stuff Smith trio is in 
for a long stay at the Club Morocco 
. . . Red Nichols and His Five Pennies 
opened at Zucca’s Cottage on Sept. 23 
. . . The Hi-Lo’s returned to the In¬ 
terlude on Sept. 20 . . . Johnny Mathis 
does a two-weeker at the Crescendo 
starting Jan. 19 . . . The prettiest 
group in town can be found at the 
Digger, led by drummer Jill Sharon. 
It’s the only all-girl jazz combo around 
these parts . . . Guitarist Don Over¬ 
burg, finished with the Jerry Lewis 
road trip, is back in town . . . Peggy 
Lee will do three guestints on Frank 
Sinatra’s new teleseries. 

San Francisco 

Woody Herman’s three-day stand at 
the Jazz Showcase, a nonalcoholic night 
club on the site of the old Downbeat 
club, literally packed the joint. There 
was standing room only for the whole 
stay—at $2 a head. Teenagers pre¬ 
dominated, and this may indicate a 
path for others to follow. A club like 
this obviously can be successful when 
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it offers kids something they want. 
Chico Hamilton followed him Sept. 10 
. . . Marty Marsala's band staying over 
at the Tin Angel, probably until the 
first of the year . . . Drummer Lloyd 
Davis worked with the Bruce Lippincott 
trio, the San Francisco Symphony or¬ 
chestra, and Dick Oxtot's Polecats, all 
in one week recently . . . Rudy Salvini's 
big band, back in action after a summer 
layoff, played for a fraternity dance the 
first week of school . . . Trombonist 
Chuck Etter, formerly with Billy May 
and Charlie Barnet, died Sept. 4. 

Ralph Sutton took over Earl Hines' 
band at the Hangover Sept. 20 for six 
weeks while Hines is in Europe . . . 
Sunday sessions at the Tropics are the 
best in town and include such players 
as Brew Moore, Harold Wiley, John 
Markham, and John Marabuto . . . 
Dave Brubeck cut an LP for Fantasy 
using Dave Van Kreidt on tenor . . . 
Fantasy has signed the Jean Hoffman 
trio and recorded them at the Black 
Hawk in September. 

—ralph j. gleason 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 

Meade Lux Lewis is wrapping up four 
weeks at the Gay 90's, backed by Gene 
Phillips, guitar, and loealites Howard 
Brown, trumpet; Hal Walker, tenor; 
J. J. Douglas, drums, and Dave Faison, 
bass . . . Pat Black winds up her sum¬ 
mer bookings with Louis Jordan's Tym¬ 
pany Five, featuring Jackie Davis and 
Austin Powell at a Labor temple Sun¬ 
day matinee . . . The Walker Art center 
completes its outdoor concert series 
with Herb Pilhofer and Harry Blons’ 
presentation of contemporary and tra¬ 
ditional jazz. WLOL-FM covered all 
Walker programs with live direct broad¬ 
casts. 

Soma Records recorded another LP 
concert with Doc Evans at the Walker 
courtyard . . . Stan Kenton and Pee 
Wee Hunt completed the tail end of 
summer dancing at the Prom ballroom 
. . . The Mello Larks played the Hop¬ 
kins Razzberry festival . . . Harry Bele- 
fonte smashed all records at the Radio 
city theater Aug. 15-1-7. Audience re¬ 
action was the most responsive for any 
live performance in many a moon . . . 
Jay McShann just completed an engage¬ 
ment at the Key club . . . Dick and 
Don Maw are projecting plans for 
their Lake Minnetonka club, the Lake- 
view. Pat Moran's quartet, Anita O'Day 
are penciled in for engagements. 

—leigh kamman 

Washington, D. C. 

Guitarists are all the scene here. Bill 
Harris has taken his unamplified gui¬ 
tar to the Bill Potts quartet at the 
Merryland club. Earl Swope, trombone; 


Marshall Musk 

Chicago—Shelly Manne, in town 
for a Blue Note booking, was dis¬ 
cussing guitarists. “Recently," he 
said, “Jack Marshall, one of the 
west coast guitarists, had been lis¬ 
tening to Andres Segovia. Some¬ 
one asked Marshall what he 
thought of Segovia's playing. 

“‘Well, it's all right,' Marshall 
said, ‘but think what a young Yan¬ 
kee with know-how and ingenuity 
could do.'" 











tjibsoq GALLERY OF STARS 

JUST AS UP AND COMING GUITARISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY CHOOSE GIBSON 


FOR THEIR GUITAR SO DOES POPULAR DEL 


STATON WHO RECOMMENDS THAT YOU SEE 


THE MAGNIFICENT GIBSON LINE AT YOUR 


LOCAL DEALER. 


Del Staton 
Midwest 


ANOTHER POPULAR GUITARIST IN THE 


music '57 

Down Beat's Music Annual 


A music “reference" book for anyone interested: in music . . . with! a complete 
chronology of the year in music. Outstanding features on the years development 
in Jazz, Classics, Pop, C&W, Recording and Hi Fidelity. Over 1,000 biographies of 
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HOWARD RUMSEY'S 

Lighthouse All-Stars 

THE LIGHTHOUSE 

Hermosa Beach 

Top Modern Jazz Names In Concert 

A Fresh Sound In Dixieland by 

T. RILEY 

and 

THE SAINTS 

Hermosa Inn Hermosa Beach 

PAUL BLEY QUARTET (Featuring Dave Pike) 
HILLCREST CLUB 

4557 W. Washington WEbster 5-3552 

Friday - Saturday - Sunday - Monday 
Sunday 7 a.m. - 11 a.m. 

NIEHAUS-PERKINS, Oct. 4 & 5 
HAMPTON HAWES QUARTET, Oct. 11 & 12 
at THE DIGGER 

5050 E. 3rd, 2 blks. W. Atlantic 

Progressive Jazz 6 nights a week 
6 a.m. sessions Sunday mornings 


San Francisco Area 


ART PEPPER 
BLACKHAWK 

200 Hyde St., San Francisco, Calif. 

THE MASTERSOUNDS 
at Dave Glickmans 
JAZZ SHOWCASE 
90 Market St., San Francisco 
GArfield 1-9841 


• ORCHESTRATIONS 
COMBO ORKS *BAND MUSIC 

• Musical Supplies 

for free Catalog Write to: 

TERMINAL 

MUSICAL SUPPLY, Inc. 

Oept. 0B, 113 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y, 



Glasses 

$2.25 


Pair 

Clear or 
Tinted Lenses 
(Men & Ladies) 

Case Free Brown or Black Frames 

Hand Made Optical Frame Bop Glasses $3.50 

Bop & String Ties.$1.00 ee. 

SEETON SALES CO. Dept. D 

1165 E. 14th St. Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

C.O.D.'s accepted in U. S. only 


MASTERSOUNDS 
jazz quartet 
is ready for you 
in their first 
PACIFIC JAZZ HI FI ALBUM 
(PJM-403) * 


John Beal, bass, and Fred Merkle, 
drums, complete the unit ... At Jazz 
Central in the Flame restaurant, Char¬ 
lie Byrd and his unamplified guitar con¬ 
tinue to be a big draw, along with the 
Dick Williams quintet. Attendance at 
the first of Jazz Central’s fall concerts 
was disappointing, but plans are being 
made for the second on Oct. 6. Don 
Elliott put on an entertaining one-man 
show at the first concert . . . Russ Mor¬ 
gan opened the Shoreham hotel Blue 
room season on Sept. 24 on a four-week 
stand. Eduardo Roy’s continental-styled 
band is due in at the same hotel’s Pal- 
ladian room on Oct. 4 ... Will Alger 
and the Salt City Five are playing to 
turnaway crowds at the Bayou. 

—paul sampson 

St. Louis 

Carl Fontana joined A1 Belletto’s 
group here, replacing Jimmy Guinn, 
who wants to settle for awhile . . . Gui¬ 
tarist Don Overberg was home briefly, 
made a few. sessions, and then left for 
a job backing comedian Jerry Lewis 
. . . Charlie Ventura played his recent 
date here sans a baritone sax. It was 
stolen from his automobile ... A club 
to promote better understanding and 
appreciation of modem jazz is being 
formed. Anyone interested in joining 
should get in touch with Modern Music, 
St. Louis, 627 N. Kingshighway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

—ken meier 

Detroit 

Terry Pollard plays piano and vibes 
in the Balinese room of the Bali-Hi 
Motor court in Windsor, Ontario . . . 
Local pianist Jerry Harrison is current 
at the London Chop House . . . George 
Shearing and his quintet returned to 
Baker’s Keyboard lounge for a two- 
week stay . . . Trumpeter Dave Kelton 
and drummer Nick Adams are featured 
in Bob Taptich’s new big band. Ar¬ 
rangements are by Leo Harrison. The 
band has received considerable atten¬ 
tion in recent concerts on Belle Isle 
. . . Norman Granz’ Jazz at the Phil¬ 
harmonic appeared here recently at 
Ford auditorium. 

—donald r. stone 

Toronto 

The recent line-up at the Town tav¬ 
ern has included Billie Holiday, Oscar 
Peterson, Lester Young, and Matt Den¬ 
nis . . . The Stage Door featured Andy 
Williams, Meg Myles, and Abby Lincoln 
during September . . . The Famous 
Door’s lineup included Kenny Burrell 
and Joe Holiday in recent weeks . . . 
The Club One Two booked dancer Hal 
LeRoy and singer Pat O’Day. 

—roger feather 


And Then I Wrote... 

New York — Drummer Buddy 
Rich, noodling between tunes on- 
stand at the Cafe Bohemia here, 
rapped out a few figures on his 
snare then peered into the audience 
at pianist Bobby Scott. 

"Well,” he asked, “How do you 
like that?” 

“It’s beautiful,” Scott replied. 

“That’s nothing,” Rich smiled, 
“Wait till you hear the bridge.” 



LU D WIG’S 


Check the quality features of the new 
Ludwig line of Flat Base Stands. Their 
modern design permits more compact 
set up than ever before. Fabricated 
from top-quality steel and brilliantly 
chrome plated, they offer the maximum 
of service and dependability. 

SEE YOUR LUDWIG DIALER TODAY! 


LUDWIG DRUM CO. 

JffaJtcut ‘Drum jIlhc 

1728 N OAMfN AVI • CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 



SPREADS FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 


OIL 

Superior spreading 
power, slower evapo¬ 
ration, uniform consist¬ 
ency—Holton Oil tests 
best for easier speed¬ 
ier instrument action. 

Wth dropper applicator 35c 
With swab applicator 30c 



CASH 

tor good mailing lists in following cate 
gories; jazz record buyers, musical instru 
ment buyers, music students, songwriters, 
country and western record buyers. State 
number of names; if on plates, labels, 
etc.; price per thousand. Box 757, c/o 
Down Beat, 2001 S. Calumet Ave., 
Chicago 16, 111. __________ 


DRESS UP THE BAND! 

You'll be in tune with these ties—any instru¬ 
ment hand painted to your order for yourself 
or your band. State color of ties 

« mn WILFRED STUDIOS Order Now! 
Fnrh 0 118 Longhill St. Money Back 

" Springfield 8, Mass. Guarantee 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 

30c PER WORD — MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 
DEADLINE: 20 days prior fo 
"on sale" date of issue. 

Remittance must accompany copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 


ARRANGEMENTS 


VOCAL ARRANGEMENTS, for any type band 
(up to 10 pieces). Any song, any style. 
$15.00 each. To order give instrumentation, 
range of singer and name of song. Enclose 
check or money order. Hardy Salwitz, 145 
W. 45th St. (Suite 707), NYC. 


DAVE PELLSTYLED ARRANGEMENTS for trum¬ 
pet, trombone, tenor, alto-baritone, rhythm. 
B. Eberhart, Box 323, East Lansing, Michigan. 


SPECIALS!! Voiced for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor 
plus rhythm. Also Trumpet, Tenor Trombone, 
and Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, Trombone, Bari¬ 
tone arrangements. Arranging Service, 24 
Lincoln Ave., Pittsford, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE 
BREASTEP $5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE 
UNIFORMS, 1210 JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, U.L. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BASIC HARMONY for GUITAR (by Billy 
Bauer). Home Study Course. Write Wm. H. 
Bauer, music publisher, 121 Green Way, Al¬ 
bertson, L. I., New York. 


WRITE SONGS?? Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
magazine, 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19. 
25c copy; $2.50 year. 


SONGWRITERS, protect your ideas! Hold all 
songs, poems! Write for safe, correct pro¬ 
cedure. SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 333 West 
56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT 
HOME. WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 
WELLS ST., LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


NIM—Nifty game for two; pull at restaurant 
or party. How to play, dime. Bill Ayres, 
Box 205, Wichita, Kansas. 


WE WILL PAY YOU ... in perfume, for tell¬ 
ing us which fragrances you like best. Five 
free perfumes will be sent to you if you 
send us $1 to cover cost of bottles, packing, 
and mailing. Write today to CREATIVE 
GUILD, P. O. Box 605, Springfield, Illinois. 


RECORDS 


THE SOUND ROOM”— Hollywood’s Modern 
Jazz Record Shop. 6021 Sunset Blvd., Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. Hollywood 5-3618. 


RARE RECORDS on 78 RPM. Swing, sweet, 
foreign, personalities, etc. Send your want 
list. Conrad Renfroe, 1029 Clay Ave., Macon, 
Georgia. 


NEW JAZZ CALENDAR 1958, size 7% x 11, 
40 pictures. $2.50, money order only. World¬ 
wide Jazz, 430 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 


CLEARANCE SALE! LP Records—Jazz, swing, 
etc. Lists. Revere Music, 344 Mountain, Re¬ 
vere, Massachusetts. 


COMPLETE RECORDING FDR’s Chicago cam¬ 
paign address 1936—make offer—Contact: 

H. G. Conklin, 429 W. Floral Drive, Mon¬ 
terey Park, Calif. 


OLD RECORDS —jazz, sweet. Free monthly list. 
Roger Kinkle, 636 South Rotherwood, Evans¬ 
ville 14, Indiana. 


(Continued from Page 12) 

She rehearses the band like she’s one 
of the boys, but she’s feminine all right. 
Dizzy sounds great—I think his is the 
best band around. It’s got that strong 
beat like the good old Kansas City 
days. Yet its modern. 

“DIZZY’S THE GREATEST trum¬ 
pet player—I mean it—he’s the great¬ 
est, and, you know, if it wasn’t for him 
and Lorraine, I wouldn’t be playing 
today. I’m grateful to them both for so 
many things.” 

We touched on the tender subject of 
critics and criticism in general. 

“It’s all very well to tear someone 
down,” Mary Lou says, “but then you 
should know how to build them up 
again, that is, by constructive criticism. 
Too much criticism can hamper someone 
who’s trying to create something—they 
start worrying about it, and it hurts 
them and holds them back. 

“I think critics have a great respon¬ 
sibility to jazz and not all of them 
realize it. And another thing. A lot 
of the musicians today, they don’t seem 
to have that real friendship for each 
other they used to have; and people 
don’t go out and play for fun anymore. 
I notice these things more because I’ve 
been away from the scene for so long. 

“And every one putting every one 
else down, and some guys put on such 
an act! You’ll see a guy putting on 
such a good act, if he ever found out 
he wasn’t really the person he thought 
he was, he’d die! Musicians should try 
to help each other, not talk about each 
other. If you feel good inside, you can 
change people and make them feel it, 
too, and that goes for audiences. You 
can really change an audience. If you’re 
relaxed and you’re sincere, they’ll know 
it, and they’ll start to feel the same 
way. 

“You know what? I really play best 
when I play for myself, and you do, too, 
Marian. I get such strong vibrations 
from an audience. If they’re noisy or 
not paying attention, that’s when I’ll 
play the slowest, softest tune I can 
think of, and it works.” 

“WE HAD SOME wonderful ses¬ 
sions in Kansas City,” she muses. 
“You’d want to play just right for 
every soloist. I used to watch Count 
Basie a lot, and I copied him when I 
played for a soloist. He used to feed a 
guy just right. You know, it would 
make us real unhappy if we didn’t play 
the right things behind everybody’s 
solo. 

“And we’d play in all the keys. Had 
to. Everyone else did. If you couldn’t 
play in all keys, you just weren’t a 
good musician. 

“You know what jazz is? It’s some¬ 
thing you can’t be taught. You can 
learn good technique but to have a good 
feeling and beat — you’re born with 
that! Jazz is a feeling.” 

After watching and listening to Mary 
Lou at the Composer, I realize that she 
knows what she is talking about. It’s 
so good to have her back. 


MUSICIANS 


YOU CAN SOUND LIKE 
THE TOP JAZZ PERFORMERS! 


We arrange modem jazz choruses on all impor¬ 
tant standards, especially for your instrument. 
Our staff writes for America's leading jazz 
soloists. 

Minimum prices. 

WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 

43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AMD ANALYSIS. 

How to use chords as fill-ins, background 

for correct improvising, etc.$1.50 

57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A scientific 
method with exercises that develop and 
improve the capacity for memorizing mu¬ 
sic .50 

959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. A tested 
practical method that will improve your 

sight reading .50 

52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES. The 
principles of improvising correct harmonic 

progressions for any melody .$1.00 

47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAYING. 
Hundreds of improvisation patterns 
shown on all chords. A chord index lo¬ 
cates many jazz phrases for any ehord 

combinations .$1.00 

365— AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 mod¬ 
em two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 

chords .$1.00 

04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS, chart 
of chords that may be used in place of 
any regular major, minor, and 7th chords .50 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. Typical 

Be-bop examples in all popular keys.. .50 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New style 
blues examples for all treble clef in¬ 
struments .75 

3Y2—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. Modern 
themes with ad-lib take-offs. For all 
treble clef instruments (chord symbols 

included) . $1.25 

16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full analysis, 

theory and many .examples .$1.50 

907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS. In¬ 
structions in finding more modern sub¬ 
stitute chords for conventional sheet mu¬ 
sic harmony .75 


FOR PIANO 

940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD HITS. 
Exciting, different harmonizations of all 

the best known all-time hits.. .$1.00 

376—MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 
PIANO. How to transform sheet music 
chords into modem extended chord posi¬ 
tions .$1.00 

345—MAM B0 RHYTHM PATTERNS F0R 

PIANO .50 

370—SINGLE NOTE FIGURATIONS FOR 
STANDARD HITS. Typical modern piano 

ad-lib variations applied to songs.75 

88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PROGRES¬ 
SIONS. Examples and exercises for the 

progressive pianist .50 

80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full e»- 
planation and examples of this modem 
piano stylo, including a block chord har¬ 
mony chart .$1.00 

49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the 
right hand. Modern runs to fit the most 

used chord combinations. 50 

904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the right 

hand in all popular keys. 50 

66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZA¬ 
TIONS. The modern way of harmonizing 
any melody note using unconventional 

chord formation .50 

354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords, 9th, 11th and 13th 

chords In modern Jazz piano styling.75 

364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MODERN 

PIANIST and how to apply them.75 

366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCALISTS on 
the piano. Six effective styles #f ,»iano 

accompaniments clearly illustrated.50 

353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad- 
Hb jazz phrases to fit the most used 

chord progressions .^.50 

980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIM-ENTS. 

How to play off-beat bop piano back¬ 
grounds . ... .50 

912—CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH INTER¬ 
VALS. A chart of ultramodern 3, 4, 5 
and 6 note chords and how to substitute 
them for conventional chords.$1.00 


Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee 


FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 


PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 

WALTER STUART mu&io statfto fnc. 

Box 514-D, Unroa, N. J. 
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Down Beat s 21st Annual Music Poll 


All-Star Sand 

Trumpet.... 


Trombone. 


Alto Sax. 


Tenor Sax. 


Baritone Sax. 


Clarinet. 


Piano. 


Guitar. 


Bass. 


Drums. 


Vibes. 


Accordion. 


Flute. 


Miscellaneous Instrument 


Composer. 


Poll Rules 

Send only ONE ballot. All duplicate votes will be 
voided. 

Every living artist is eligible. Do not vote for per¬ 
sons who are deceased except in the Music Hall of Fame, 
where you may name any artist, living or dead. 


The Music Hall of Fame 

(Name the person who has contributed the 
most to music in the 20th century. Five previous 
winners 9 Louis Armstrong 9 Glenn Miller 9 Stan 
Kenton 9 Charlie Parker 9 and Duke Ellington not 
eligible.) 


Favorites of the Year 

Jazz Band.... 

Dance Band. 

Instrumental Combo.... 

(3 to 8 pieces) 

Male Singer... 

Female Singer... 

Vocal Group. 


Personalities of the Year 

(Name the person in each category—can be 
group 9 singer 9 leader 9 or instrumentalist—who 
showed the most consistently high level of per- 
formance during 1957.) 

Popular.. 

Jazz. 

Rhythm and Blues. 


Mail ballot to: Poll Editor, Down Beat, 2001 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Deadline, Nov. 15, 1957. 

Name. 

Address.... 

City..State. 

Subscriber: Yes □ No □ 
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(Les Brown Band in action at Roseland Ballroom, NYC) 


Photo by Robert Parent 


Personnel left to right: 

Trumpet 

Bobby Styles 

Wes Hensel, Conn Conns+ella+ion 
Dick Collins, Conn Connstellation 

Mickey McMahon 


Trombone 

Dick Kenney, Conn 6H 
Roy Main, Conn 6H 
J. Hill, Conn 6H 
Stumpy Brown, Conn 72H Bass 


Saxophones 

Henry "Butch" Stone, Conn I2M 
Baritone 

Bill Usselton, Conn I0M Tenor 

Nat Utal 

Ralph LaPolla, Conn 6M Alto 
Abe Aaron, Conn I0M Tenor 


Les Brown voted #1 Swing Band by the National Ballroom Operators — Down Beat 


10/3/57 issue 
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